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STTOcT SfM amfasfcra 

Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

THE HYMN OF SELF-OBLATION 

Sri Appayya Diksita 

Translated by Swami Vimalananda 

n ^ e cn 

c*r<h^r: wsrsrt jfiRrssare^Tfa i 

« O 

11. . O crescent-crested Lord worthy of the homage of the world, I have 
transgressed Your commandments and now I ramble like a beast throwing away 
good conduct and feeling no sense of disgrace. During the passage of my 
diverse births, I have thus accumulated vices extending over a very long space 
of time. Would I ever go beyond the ocean of tribulations without Your 
grace ? Assuredly not. 

sfspftw Pifwr i 

*repahr 

cwt Prcrr: n?3u 

12. O Dweller of the Mountain,' You will certainly forgive all wrong- 
doings incidental to empirical existence when one merely entreats You with 
trepidation and contrition ; for You are an ocean of mercy. Albeit, relying 
on what strength shall I pray shamelessly for Your grace, as I am perpetrat- 
ing every moment a thousand iniquities like a dumb creature ? 
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*nf ^ arc: ^ffrftrsrrcar^TTT- 

s%: rarawrairf C3WTS# Pram i 
?rft*iHST& sft *rc *h> sn«r sfasrora 

Jnmjtf s^T *%*R*«r *r tot 1 1 * s i ■ 



13- Any being born has complete power to eject all demerit rising out 
of mundane life by placing the mind on Your lotus feet at the time of his 
last breath. At that time, O Master, if my internal organ of cognition is 
rendered morbid by the triple factors of disease and I suffer loss of conscience, 
O Destroyer of the Triple Cities, in which wise can that happen in my case ? 



*0 

arensnmfa ft ra 

c^rfa rarfiranri flparrftr sfig? r \\\v\\ 

14. When life departs from the body, a great confusion follows ; its 
joints and bindings crumble. Relatives and friends who are overcome with 
sentiments born of fond love for me fill the air with loud laments. O Siva, 
pierced by innumerable interruptions, how shall I then retain even my inner 
consciousness and offer my mind to You ? 

«r«f sr wrc?rfaiiift xwm 

h\$ ftr* ?t four 

*3° wftoftrcre*Tftr: srr^r 11 w\ 

15. O Spouse of the Daughter of the Himalayas, together with all my 
holdings, today I am positively offering myself at Your lotus feet ; for You 
are my innermost Self. O auspicious Lord, I am not competent to under- 
stand Your abode ; nor am I able to perform Your worship or practise yoga. 
Having no other way, I simply resort to You. 



*t: wsii ftfoRroerf fipPr 3#«fta- 

tfsnw: qpfcffer smf 11^11 

16. You are the sovereign Lord who first made the Creator of the whole 
world and imparted to him the Vedas in their entirety together with the 
Puranas. O Lord of P,arvati, such as You are, I, so-and-so, weighed down by 
mundane afflictions, take refuge presently in You, the guru who illumines the 
soul and intellect. 
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FnOTTOlf*nra! 

m ?SR55 nTOfcT qr «nq cf sraf n?^n 

17. O Extinguisher of Lust, who surpasses spiritual and non-spiritual 
entities, You first bind all animate beings starting with Brahma with the rope 
of delusion and instigate them to do what they should do for You ; then 
again, You release those among them who seek refuge at Your feet, bestowing 
on them liberating knowledge, and lead them to the realm of unalloyed beatitude. 
I resort to You who acts as described. 



irrannirot 

^ stvn mfa ffarctfpr n?dn 



18. 



bhaktas 



dote called Abmabodha or Self-realization, and anyhow cure their disease of 
samsara , which other celestials give up as hopeless. O paramount Lord and 
Bestower of Choice Blessings, suffering from the exceedingly protracted severe 
illness of worldly existence, I resort to You — as my refuge — the only physician 
who is able to cure the illness of transmigratory existence. 



ct*q: *m>q*m*m tffSrarai?*rfq i 

W«inre5 TOragT 5TTW SgT 

flrftsr ^ sgrfqsrprc* arnr ti^ti 

19. Yogins subdue their senses with great care and meditate upon You 
aiming release from samsara. And You, the self-luminous God, draw Your- 
self near them at the time of the departure of their life-breath, and explain to 
them the well-known holy formula called Tdraka-Brahma, which dispels the 
fear of samsara • O Dweller on the Mountain, I ever place myself at Your 
service, for You are the guru who imparts the knowledge of Brahman. 



qreteiftfir cqfa faq *ptt FraiRtif 

rag F*rfFa: i 

faqfq & farroftir 

ir°ii 

20. Should I represent to You, Q Siva, that I am Your humble 
dependent — an eternally established fact ? And You certainly know that I am 
wandering about without a protector to whom I can finally resort. O 
Master, I have nothing else whatsoever to submit before You. Out of Your 
bare mercy, take notice of my having preferred to surrender fully to You as 
my refuge, for I am in wretched condition, and so accept me as Your vassal. 

(To be continued) 




LETTERS OF SWAMI SHIVANANDA 

( 75 ) 



Belur Math 
P.O. Belur, Howrah 
3 August 1917 

Dear — , 

I am very happy to get your letter. For a long time I had no letters 
from any of you. Maharaj and Ha'ri Maharaj! are still at Puri. We have 
got the news that they are not keeping well there and are shifting to 
Bhuvaneswar soon. It is a long-cherished desire of Maharaj that an Ashrama 
should be started at Bhuvaneswar. . . . This time Maharajas desire is going to 
be fulfilled : 15 bighds of land have been purchased at a very cheap rate. . . . 

Baburam Maharaj is now staying at the Holy Mother’s place of 
residence (Udbodhan) at Baghbazar. He is still very weak ; but, is slowly 
regaining his strength little by little. Even now he cannot get up from his 
bed ; bathing etc. are done sitting on the bed itself. However, we may hope 
that he will regain his health completely in course of time, through the Lord’s 
grace. This time his illness was very serious; there was no hope of recovery 
at all. He has taken rice after a month and a half. Lord is gracious ; by His 
mercy, He has saved His devotee for the welfare of the world. If the devotee 
is not there in the world, who else will be the helper in His divine play ? 

What you have written is quite true. This time the divine play {Ilia) 
of the Lord is a grand affair and its effects are world-encompassing, there is no 
doubt about it. This time the good of the entire universe will be effected; 
surely the ignorance of the entire world will be destroyed and the influence of 
knowledge and wisdom will spread. India is no more the India of earlier times ; 
now she is rising, taking along with her the entire globe ; she is awakening, 
along with the entire universe. In this India has the Lord manifested Himself 
to enact His divine play ; the welfare of India is assured. Again, having sent 
Swamiji to the West, the Master has paved the way for the welfare of the 
westerners, too — this is seen right in our front. When the present war is 
over — it will not be long before it happens — , you will see that the whole of the 
western world will take on an entirely new form ; peace will reign for a long 
time to come. What Swamiji has said is true to the letter. You all simply 
be the witness with a steady, calm heart. There is no use getting restless and 
worried ; utmost patience and calmness are the needs of India at the moment. 
The devotees of the Master are clearly realizing it. They know that the in- 
carnation of the age has come down with his devotees ; they know that the 
Master is behind all these things; therefore never will India, nor the entire 
world, come to grief ; rather, their supreme good will be effected. . . . 

Your well-wisher, 
Shivananda 




AGGRESSIVE HINDUISM 

f Editorial 1 



Let not these words frighten anybody. 
They are just one of those characteristic 
forceful expressions used by Swami Viveka- 
nanda to drive home his point effectively 
on his listeners. Hinduism has to be re- 
vitalized, aggressive she has to become, 
dynamic and strong — for her own good as 
well as for the good of the world — but in- 
jure she can none. No, that she cannot 
possibly do : she cannot live at the cost 
of others ; that goes against her very grain. 
No Hindu worth the name can or ever will 
wish ill of other religions, or work for their 
extermination. Not even the most fanati- 
cal adherent of Hinduism would, in his 
heart of hearts, wish for the destruction of 
other races or religions, though under great 
provocation he might sometimes hit back 
at others in self-defence — but, mind you, 
only under great provocation. He bears 
no ill will as such to any ; once the cause 
of provocation is gone, he is once again the 
‘mild’ Hindu, tolerant and peaceful, work- 
ing for the rehabilitation of his worst 
enemy. History itself is a witness to the 
truth of this statement : here is this 

wonderful phenomenon that in India, the 
home of Hinduism, and nowhere else, 
have flourished through centuries, and are 
still flourishing in all their glory, every 
major religion of the world side by side 
with Hinduism, in spite of the fact that 
some of them have often betrayed their 
trust, misused her hospitality, and have 
stabbed her in the back — razed her places 
of worship and threatened to undermine 
her very existence through sword, treachery, 
and depredation. Now, in the height of 
her maturity, she is not going to give up 
this ancient characteristic of hers which 
has made her existence a blessing unto 
mankind, and follow a course of hatred 



and intolerance which she has never done. 

And yet when we, with Swami Viveka- 
nanda, speak of the Hinduism-that-is-to-be 
as ‘aggressive’ and call upon her adherents 
to work for it, we use the word in no 
narrow sense. When we say that Hinduism 
has to become aggressive and revitalize 
herself, we are at the same time speaking 
for the revitalization of other religions, 
too. For they are as much in need of re- 
vitalization as Hinduism herself, nay more. 
This revitalization is not a new occurrence 
in the long and chequered annals of 
Hinduism. She has done it repeatedly 
whenever there was need for it ; to do so 
is in her very constitution and she has 
provided for it in her sacred books, the 
Srutis and the Smrtis. This alchemy of 
rejuvenation, secreted in her heart, works 
its way automatically when needed, and she 
has never failed to distinguish the essen- 
tials of her being from the non-essentials 
and to discard the latter when they had 
ceased to be useful and had, instead, started 
corroding the centre of her being. That is 
why, alone among the world’s faiths, she 
has no quarrel of any sort with the conclu- 
sions of modern science and does not feel 
shy of meeting its challenge. Let the 
scientists probe into the secrets of nature 
as far as they can and carry on their re- 
searches endlessly ; she knows that the con- 
clusions of science, whatever they be with 
regard to external nature, cannot affect 
the soundness of her metaohvsical specula- 
tions and the intense pursuit of religious 
avocations by the simple pious souls- Let 
the whole externa* fabric of her social organ- 
ism fall to pieces under the impact of 
modern civilization ; she is confident that 
she can reconstruct it on a better footing. 
Let her caste system which has stood her in 
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good stead of yore go; let the age-old 
occupations and modes of living give way 
to new and strange ones; let some of her 
fond religious beliefs to which she has 
passionately clung for centuries wither 
away in the glare of modern science ; none 
of these would affect the core of her exist- 
ence. She is certain she would emerge all 
the better for it. How many of such out- 
moded beliefs she has discarded in the past 
when she found them not in accord with 
science, reason, and truth ! She is not 
afraid of making another change and ad- 
justment now. That explains the rich 
growth of her spiritual life through which 
she has scaled the heights of mystical ex- 
perience and metaphysical speculation. 
Not only that, she has left her doors wide 
open for her children to reach still higher 
states of spiritual consciousness, if they 
can, in times to come. 

But this resilience in doctrinal matters 
which makes possible a fresh flowering of 
the spiritual tree every now and then, 
each more beautiful and sweet-smelling 
than the previous one, is totally absent in 
other religions. Particularly the outlook of 
Christianity and Mohammedanism, the two 
religions which are likely to get unduly 
alarmed in India by the growth of aggres- 
sive Hinduism’, is rather reactionary in this 
respect. These two religions do not even 
recognize the need for such a fresh ap- 
praisal of their religious dogmas and doc- 
trines and religious observances to separate 
the grain from the chaff. , A credal injunc- 
tion, a view of creation, a conception of life 
after death, a religious tenet, propounded 
centuries back and fixed up by the early 
founders, is gospel truth for them and 
therefore inviolable, however irrational and 
out of tune with the spirit of the times it 
may be. There could be only one Christ 
and one Mohammed ; and they have set in 
motion a spiritual wave sufficient unto 
humanity for its redemption through 



eternity. And the church and the dargah 
are. the only channels through which the 
perennial waters of this spiritual wave can, 
and as a matter of fact does, percolate to 
humanity at large. Even the spiritual 
experience of the later saints and seers can 
be only within the pale of the church and 
its doctrines. This, in our view, is a state 
of stagnancy, if anything, spiritually. 
Except in the matter of adding to their 
numbers from the fold of other religions, 
forcibly or otherwise, and strengthen- 
ing the hands of the church materially, 
it does not promote in any way the 
spiritual growth of the respective reli- 
gions. We are reminded of that famous 
meeting of the Pope with Thomas 
Aquinas. While the two were in audience, 
a caravan laid with gold and jewellery 
meant for the church happened to pass by 
outside. Noticing it from the palace 
window, the Pope, rather tauntingly, re- 
marked, referring to a passage in the Bible 
(Acts iii- fl) : 'Gone are the days when we 
had to say "Silver and gold have I none” !’ 
The Bible passage referred to was this : A 
certain man, lame from birth, approached 
Peter and John while they were on their 
way to the temple, and asked for alms. And 
Peter told him these memorable words : 
'Silver and gold have I none ; but such as 
I have give I thee : In the name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth rise up and walk.* Say- 
ing this, he took the lame man by the 
hand and lifted him up. And lo ! imme- 
diately the lame man leapt up on his feet 
and walked into the temple along with Peter 
and John. When, alluding to this inci- 
dent, the Pope remarked in pride of his own 
pomp and glory in the above-mentioned 
manner, Thomas Aquinas rose equal to the 
occasion and replied : f Go ne were also the 
days when we could say : In the name of 
Jesus Christ of Nazareth rise up and walk.’ 
The lesson of the story is obvious. And 
we feel that this state of stagnancy in 
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the spiritual outlook of these great religions 
should end ; their dogmatic approach to 
religion and spirituality should give place 
to a universality of outlook and breadth of 
vision which recognizes greatness equal to 
that of one’s own in other religions too ; in 
other words, they are in need of re- 
vitalization. 

Hinduism the Receptacle 

But we are afraid they do not possess 
the means of doing it within the fold of 
their own doctrinal approach. For this, 
we feel, they need the holy influence of 
Hinduism, the most tolerant of all religions, 
possessing the necessary breadth of vision 
and universality of outlook. In fact, 
Hinduism has exerted such influence 
in the past ; and whenever she has done so, 
there has been a fresh blossoming of spirit- 
uality among other religions, for instance, 
in the birth of the sufi sect among the 
Mohammedans. What is needed now is a 
broadening of this influence so as to em- 
brace the entire body of other religions. 
And why can it not be done without injur- 
ing them ? After all, even as it is, Hindu- 
ism is itself a federation of religions. No 
single saint, seer, or messenger of God can 
be said to be its sole author, but all the 
saints and seers and incarnations of God, 
even of other religions, are equally accept- 
able to her. The varied experiences of a 
multiplicity of saints, sages, and devotees 
form the basis of Hinduism. Out of these 
diverse types of experience has been woven 
a beautiful pattern of religion and philos- 
ophy and way of life, most comprehensive 
in its scope and application, to take man 
to the highest reaches, of his personality. 
These different experiences do not contra- 
dict each other ; each is helpful to different 
individuals at different stages of develop- 
ment. They are the interrelated parts of 
one whole, and represent the progressive 
steps in the religious life of man. Each 



system of philosophy, each type of religious 
experience, is a religion in itself, and yet 
forms part of the Eternal Religion known 
as Hinduism. .The fiaktas, the Saivas, the 
Vaisnavas, and many others, professing 
widely divergent doctrines do all go under 
the name of Hinduism. And what pre- 
vents the other religions, too, in India at 
least, from becoming parts of this eternal 
stream of spirituality that is Hinduism, 
without losing their individuality ? 

Nothing, except their own dogmatism, 
narrow vision, and extra-territorial loyalty. 
Hinduism has no difficulties at all in absorb- 
ing them into her fold without eliminat- 
ing them altogether. She has absorbed 
many creeds, races, and communities in the 
past, and now there would be no innova- 
tion if she does it with some others. It 
would be only a recurrence of what has 
occurred previously. After all, the basic 
religious experiences on which the different 
religions are founded are not contradictory 
but complementary ; and the majority of 
those professing Christianity and Moham- 
medanism now are only those who were 
within her fold years back. Their coming 
back into her fold now would only add to 
her richness, for they would be bringing in 
along with them the treasures of the 
religions born and nurtured elsewhere. 
There would be some more sects within the 
fold of Hinduism, but with their sectarian- 
ism gone by contact with Hinduism. What 
does it matter ? Sects are not bad at all ; 
the more of them the better it is, as Swami 
Vivekananda said. For, then, everyone 
would have the opportunity to choose his 
own way to perfection and follow it up in 
the line of least resistance. As the Swami 
once advised in fun a Mormon gentleman 
who tried to persuade him to his own 
faith : < I have great respect for your 
opinions, but in certain points we do not 
agree — I belong to a monastic order, and 
you believe in marrying many wives. But 
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why don’t you go to India to preach P . . . I 
wish you would go to India ; first, because 
I am a great believer in sects. Secondly, 
there are many men in India who are not 
at all satisfied with any of the existing sects, 
and on account of this dissatisfaction, they 
will not have anything to do with religion, 
and, possibly, you might get some of them.’ 
(The Complete Works , Vol. II, p. 368, 10th 
edition) Fun apart, it brings the force of 



what we mean. 

So this unification of different races and 
religions has to be done once again in India 
with Hinduism as the nucleus, this time on 
a wider basis to include the other religions 
which are remaining outside its pale. For, 
for good or bad, we have in India now all 
the representative religions of the world, and 
out of these heterogeneous elements we are 
engaged in building up a nation. And the 
greatest obstacle at the moment in the way 
of this mighty task is the intenecine strife 
between the various communities, some of 
which look outside the borders of India for 
their material and spiritual sustenance and 
refuse to identify themselves with the as- 
pirations of their motherland and are in a 
sense strangers in their own home. A 
nation cannot be built without a sense of 
unity among them, without a common alle- 
giance, without an awareness of the common 
source of their different creeds. This turn 
of events has to be changed ; the communal 
strife has to be resolved to bring about 
national unity and peace. Religion in the 
past has been the one point of unity in 
India, the land of diversities, and it has 
to be so again. For that, a centre, a 
nucleus round which all can veer round 
without losing their individuality is re- 
quired, and that is provided by Hinduism. 
Why not any other religion form this centre 
of unity is a sensible question. But no ; 
every other religion only represents a par- 
ticular phase of religion, and making it the 
centre of unity is to destroy every other 



aspect Not so the religion of the Hindus ; 
it accommodates every form of religion 
and religious experience, including the new 
ones, without affecting their essential 
features in any way, and leaves everyone 
to follow his own way. No religibn need fear 
of losing its distinctiveness by being in- 
corporated into Hinduism. Within its 
four corners, each one would be free to 
choose his own form of worship without 
detriment to the particular religious sect 
he belongs or to that of others. His Holi- 
ness Sri Chandrasekhara Bharati, the late 
Pontiff of Sringeri Math, expressed this 
idea beantifully when he told a European 
gentleman : ‘All are Hindus irrespective of 
their desire to be called Hindus. . . . Being 
eternal, it (Hinduism) is also universal. 
It knows no territorial jurisdiction. All 
beings born and to be born belong to it. 
They cannot escape this law, whether they 
concede its binding force or not. The 
eternal truth that fire burns does not 
depend for its validity upon our allegiance 
to it. If we accept that truth, so much 
the better for us. If we do not, so much 
the worse for us. In either case, the law 
is there, immutable, universal, and eternal. 
... It is their (of other faiths) fault that 
they do not recognize that they are but 
aspects of the sandtana dharma. The 
highest teachings of any other religion do 
find a place in our religion and are- but a 
phase of the ordinary law laid down there-* 
(R. Krishnaswami Aiyar : Dialogues mth 
the Guru , Chetana Ltd., Bombay 1, 
pp. % 4) . 

This point of view has little in common 
with that of the missionary ; it is not con- 
version in the conventional sense of the 
other religions. No system or religion or 
race or society will displace the other. 
Each system would be, equally with 
Hinduism, a complete system in itself for 
the realization of the highest perfection, 
yet forming an integral part of Hinduism. 
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The name Hinduism itself is a word coined 
by foreigners to signify the comprehensive 
system of religion that was prevalent in 
India and with which they came in contact. 
But to its own adherents it is only the 
Religion Eternal (sanatoria dharma ) , which 
includes every aspect and phase of religion 
found anywhere and among any people on 
earth, of the past, present, and the future ; 
and its basis is spirituality. Swami Viveka- 
nanda was content to i call it simply 
Vedanta, which he explained thus : ‘All 

of religion is contained in the Vedanta, 
that is, in the three stages of the Vedanta 
philosophy — the Dvaita, Visistadvaita, and 
Advaita ; one comes after the other- 
These are the three stages of spiritual 
growth in man. Each one is necessary. 
This is the essential of religion : the 

Vedanta applied to the various ethnic 
customs and creeds of India is Hinduism. 
The first stage, i.e- Dvaita, applied to the 
ideas of the ethnic groups of Europe is 
Christianity; as applied to the Semitic 
groups, Mohammedanism. The Advaita 
as applied in its Yoga-perception form is 
Buddhism etc. Now by religion is meant 
the Vedanta ; the applications must vary 
according to the different needs, surround- 
ings, and other circumstances of different 
nations. You will find that although the 
philosophy is the same, the Saktas, Saivas, 
etc- apply it each to their own special cult 
and forms / ( The Complete Works , Vol. 

V, p. 82, 7th edition) Elsewhere, he puts 
the same idea in a slightly different form : 
‘Whether we call it Vedantism or any ism y 
the truth is that Advaitism is the last word 
of religion and thought, and the only posi- 
tion from which one can look upon all 
religions and sects with love. I believe it 
is the religion of the future enlightened 
humanity. The Hindus may get the credit 
of arriving at it earlier than other races, 
they being an older race than either the 
Hebrew or the Arab. ... We want to lead 
% 



mankind to the place where there is neither 
the Vedas, nor the Bible, nor the Koran; 
yet this has to be done by harmonizing 
the Vedas, the Bible, and the Koran. 
Mankind ought to be taught that religions 
are but the varied expressions of The 
Religion, which is Oneness, so that each 
may choose the path that suits him best, 
(ibid., Vol- VI, pp. 41,5, 416, 7th edition) 
Or as he summed it up in his address to 
the Parliament of Religions : ‘If there is 
ever to be a universal religion, it must be 
one which will have no location in place 
or time ; which will be infinite like the God 
it will preach, and whose sun will shine 
upon the followers of Krsna and of Christ, 
on saints and sinners alike ; which will not 
be Brahminic or Buddhistic, Christian or 
Mohammedan, but the sum total of all 
these, and still have infinite space for 
development; which in its catholicity will 
embrace in its infinite arms, and find a 
place for, every human being, from the 
lowest grovelling savage not far removed 
from the brute, to the highest man tower- 
ing by the virtues of his head and heart 
almost above humanity, making society 
stand in awe of him and doubt his human 
nature. It will be a religion which will 
have no place for persecution or intolerance 
in its polity, which will recognize divinity 
in every man and woman, and whose whole 
scope, whose whole force, will be centred 
in aiding humanity to realize its own true 
divine nature.’ (ibid., Vol. I, p. 19, 11th 
edition) 

That is the highest ideal of the universal 
religion or the Religion Eternal that 
Hinduism conceives of ; where, on one side, 
Hinduism itself ceases to be, along with 
other religions, as a credal religion, and 
yet, on the other, stands supreme with 
other religions forming part and par- 
cel of it. That is what is implied in her 
conception of the satya yuga , the Golden 
Age, where there are only Brahmanas, 
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men striving after spiritual perfection, 
striving to reach the goal of that Eternal 
Religion, and no other castes or denomina- 
tional religions like Hinduism, Christian- 
ity, or Mohammedanism, which, in the 
words of Sri Ramakrishna, stand as 
barriers between man and man. And yet 
they all are to be there as steps leading to, 
or expressions of, that highest goal- 
Through caste, through sect, to a wither- 
ing away of the caste and the sect in the 
Lord, who is the Lord of all religions, is 
the goal set forth by Hinduism. In other 
words, Hinduism is to be made a common- 
wealth of all races and men, which is 
possible because here in India are living 
side by side people belonging to multifarious 
races and cultures. It has been done 
before, but then the circle within which 
it was done was smaller ; now it is bigger, 
and there is a new challenge before 
Hinduism to complete this process of ab- 
sorption and assimilation. 

Does it look very ambitious and utopian ? 
Let it ; let us be ambitious visionaries and 
dream about making it real. In this world 
of dreams, let us rather dream loftier 
dreams. That is the command of Swami 
Vivekananda when he asks Hindus to be- 
come aggressive, when he says : ‘We must 
go out, we must conquer the world through 
our spirituality and philosophy. There is 
no alternative, we must do it or die. The 
only condition of national life, of awakened 
and vigorous life, is the conquest of the 
world by the Indian thought.’ (ibid-, Vol. 
Ill, p. 277, 9th edition) Maybe it will 
take aeons to realize such an ideal, but it 
is worth trying, nay, it is incumbent on the 
Hindus to try. Even if it be utopian, to 
visualize it is in itself a step forward in its 
realization. First let the idea reign and 
become true in the hearts of the Hindus. 
It is bound to take effect in course of 
time. The times are propitious for it ; 
things are heading towards it, however 



distant it may be and however unrealistic 
it may appear now, what with the coming 
together of the various communities closer 
and the free interchange of ideas between 
them. In such a situation, one cannot 
but influence the other. The creation of a 
National Christian Council years back is 
itself a good pointer in this direction. The 
recent utterances of the Pope himself 
during his visit to India for the Eucharist- 
ic Congress meeting last December, with 
whatever mental reservations it might be ; 
his calling together the meeting of the 
representatives of non-Christians, which 
would have been unthinkable a few years 
back ; and his appeal for pooling together 
the resources of all the religions for fight- 
ing the materialistic tendencies of the 
modern era, quoting verses from the Hindu 
scriptures, are all quite encouraging from 
our point of view- 

The Immediate Task 

Aggression, therefore, we repeat, is to 
be the dominant characteristic of the 
Hinduism-that-is-to-be. The thoughts and 
ideals of aggression must reverberate in 
the hearts of her children. This should 
form the theme of their activities. This 
attitude of mind should spread like con- 
tagion in all walks of life. Yes, the world 

needs the rich heritage of Hinduism; the 

* 

other religions need it. She has to spread 
her influence wide ; she has to throw her 
jewels broadcast. But how ? Let us sound 
a note of warning : let us not mistake the 
word ‘aggressive’. In these days in India, 
people, especially those who are at the 
helm of affairs, are prone to give advice 
gratis to one and all, in and out of season. 
Therefore let us caution. Let us by all 
means awaken to the vigorous part we have 
to play in the world drama. But let us not 
be over-anxious to be the saviours of the 
world. It is not by force, it is not by im- 
posing ourselves on others, that we can 
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bring others into our fold, that we can en- 
lighten and transform them. The Indian 
way has always been through silent example, 
like the gentle dew that falls unseen and 
unheard and yet brings into blossom 
the fairest of flowers- Before we could 
enlighten the world, we should ourselves 
get enlightened ; we should fully equip 
ourselves. How many Hindus themselves 
are awake to the glory of their own faith ? 
Few indeed, if any. Let us do that first. 
Let us make Hinduism strong, vigorous, 
and dynamic within — not by shouting 
slogans, but by being spiritual ourselves — 
and the whole world will be automatically 
attracted to it. Let us, each one of us, try 
to be the best exemplars of the essential 
teachings of Hinduism, and then place them 
before the world and stand back and see. 
Others are bound to get interested in them. 
When the flower blooms, the bees will flock 
to it of their own accord. Let us set our 
house in order and make it fit to receive 
others ; the other results will naturally 
follow. 

This revitalization of Hinduism within 
is the most important aspect of its being 
‘aggressive 5 in the true sense ; without this, 
the other aspect on which we have dilated 
upon earlier would have no meaning, would 
be but a cry in the wilderness. The prelim- 
inary step in this direction is to stir our- 
selves up from the stupor into which we 
have fallen under the glamour of the 
western civilization. We must shake off 
our apathy towards our own religion, which, 
strangely, is quite in contrast with the 
attitude of the adherents of other religions 
to theirs, and be infused with the noble 
mission our religion has in future. Further, 
we must make spirituality the centre of our 
life. To say India is the land of rsis , 
Hindus are the most spiritual of all races, is 
highly pleasing, no doubt. But where are 
they, these rsis and the most spiritual 
people ? ‘Self-idealism is a very special 



danger at the present time. This is a 
period of the recapture of ideals. We are 
always diving into the past in order to re- 
cover the thread of our own development. 
We exalt the name we bear. We praise 
our own ancestors- We seem to laud our- 
selves up to the skies. All this, however, 
is meant for encouragement, not for con- 
ceit. “Children of the rsis !” exclaims a 
great orator to the crowd before him ; but 
if some common man derives from this the 
idea that he is a rsi, he shows his own 
tamas, and nothing more. This was not 
the reaction intended by the orator. 
Similarly, when we. say that Christ rep- 
resents in Europe the Asiatic man, we 
mean the ideal of Asia, not any chance 
individual on the pavement. 5 (Sister 
Nivedita : Religion and Dharma, p. 79) 
Let us not mince matters ; let us be 
frank ; let us not hide our^faces, ostrich- 
like, thinking that the storm will blow over 
because we do not see it. Whatever we 
might have been in the past, spirituality 
at the moment is at a low ebb with us. 
Not that it is very high among other reli- 
gionists, but that is a poor consolation for us. 
We must put our shoulder to the wheel 
and kindle the light of spirituality so that 
it blazes forth as of yore. Why are not 
rsis born nowadays as in ancient times ? 
Because, as Apastamba says, we have de- 
stroyed, we have violated, the conditions 
that make possible the appearance of saints 
( tasmdt r say ah avaresu na jay ante niya- 
wMikramat) . Saints, men of God, sannyd - 
sins, and incarnations of God do not drop 

from heavens. Rsis, as Bodhayana affirms, 

* 

can be made to order by regulating the in- 
dividual and collective life accordingly 
(yadi kdmayet rshh janayeyamiti sanmdsan 
etat vratama ’caret) . They cannot be born 
in any sort of society and of any parents. 
They appear only in a moral and spirit- 
ualized society and of parents who are 
pure, holy, and devoted to righteous living. 
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Family, as Henry Drummond remarks, is 
the generator and the repository of the 
forces which alone can carry out the moral 
and social progress of the world. Where 
the marriage tie is held inviolable and the 
marriage vows are faithfully kept — in 
thought, word, and deed — there alone the 

next stage of sannydsa is possible or can 

% 

be successful. The birth and success of a 
great sannydsin , a man of God, depends 
upon the efforts of millions of others in 
society, upon their living a noble and pious 
life. Therefore, society is an important 
factor. How we organize it, what ideals 
we set before it — on that depends the spir- 
itual tone of the whole race in general and 
of the chosen few in particular. 

Renunciation, service, and mukti , the 
attainment of freedom, were the pivot of 
life in ancient India. Freedom is of various 
sorts : there is the political freedom ; there 
is the economic freedom ; there is 
the freedom that makes drunkards, glut- 
tons, and libertines ; and there is the 
spiritual freedom. The first we have 
achieved. The second we are engaged in 
achieving. Now the danger is that we are 
on the verge of embarking upon achiev- 
ing the third, under the influence of the 
West and in the flush of success attendant 
upon our efforts in the economic field. 
WhPe the first two are a necessary prelude 
to the last, the third one is wholly undesir- 
able. for it completely eclipses the last ideal 
which alone really matters. That is what 
Swami Vivekananda warned us of when he 
said that a time will come when the 6 Odra 
power wi T l rise, not by accniiring the noble 
characteristics of the Brahmana or the 
Ksatriya or the Vaisya, but with its SOdra- 
hood intact. Now the caste system that 
was past its prime and only stood in the 
way of the uplift of the masses has broken 
down. It is as well that it has happened. 
The Brahmanas, who were the repositories 
of spiritual power, are no more there ex- 



cept in name ; nor the Ksatriyas and the 
Vaisyas as a distinct class upholding a 
certain ideal that formed the prop 
of the caste system. Now there is a 
confused mixing up of the > caste duties, 
and a sort of equality is established 
amongst the various communities. But, 
unfortunately, this levelling has been in a 
downward direction : there is a levelling 
down of caste to the same level, whereas 
the ancient ideal was the levelling up of 
the caste. Brahmana, the man of spirit- 
uality, was the ideal of society and stood 
at the top ; and everyone in the lower 
strata was expected to slowly rise to that 
status. Now we have lost sight of that 
ideal. In our eagerness to correct one 
wrong, we have committed another. While 
we have done well in discarding a caste 
system which had degenerated into a means 
of exploiting the masses, where certain 
sections claimed privileges without sub- 
scribing to the duties demanded of them, 
we have done wrong in discarding the 
Brahmana ideal itself, which is no monop- 
oly of any caste or individual. We have 
thrown away the child with the bath-tub. 
The immediate task before the Hindus is 
to stop this trend, resuscitate the spiritual 
ideal of Brahmanahood, and make mukti , 
the spiritual emancipation of the soul, the 
corner-stone of their social structure. This 
is the first step : to have a clear conception 
of the goal, to realize that spiritual free- 
dom, the freedom from the thraldom of the 
senses and all other bonds, is the highest 
of all freedoms, and^ to make spirituality 
the background of all our endeavours in the 
light of that realization. The free soul who 
is fully alive to his own divine nature is 
the perfect ideal held up before us by 
Hinduism for emulation. Such a soul, 
though he is beyond all conventional 
morality and the pressures of his social 
surroundings, is never in opposition to it. 
Only such a free soul’s actions are potent 
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and effective, and not of the libertine’s who 
is but a slave to his impulses. 

When we are clear about the ultimate 
goal, which we have defined as spiritual 
freedom, the rest will follow easily. Not 
that everyone will be able to reach the 
pinnacle of that ideal at once. Such re- 
nunciation and freedom do not come for 
the mere asking. We have to rise to it 
slowly, step by step. It comes by hard 
struggle and complete submission and 
strict obedience to a disciplined course of 
conduct in all fields. For such regulation, 
there is no restriction of place or time ; in 
whatever station we are, there is sufficient 
room for disciplining ourselves. Our activi- 
ties in the world provide opportunities for 
preparing ourselves for that highest con- 
summation. The family, the workshop, 
the office, all do call upon for little sacri- 
fices, to kill our selfishness, every moment, 
which will take us to higher levels of duty 
and perfection, and equip us for the final 
renunciation, the sine qua non of spiritual 
perfection. This world itself is the gym- 
nasium, the training ground, for develop- 
ing our spiritual qualities, to steel our 
nerves and strengthen our mental powers, 
before we can take the final plunge and 
devote wholly to spiritual life. Only we 
must cease to be under the delusion that a 
life of complete ease and comfort and riches 
is the most enjoyable of lives. Hard 
struggle is required even for worldly 
success ; much more so for spiritual success. 
Our young men and women should not feel 
shy of the hard struggle, of the life of blood, 
toil, and tears — to improve themselves, to 
elevate ihe society around, and to work for 
the regeneration of this kindest of all 
mothers, their religion, who has stood them 
in good stead through the centuries 
and who will not let them down 
now if only they care for her a little ; 

she has nourished them solicitously 

% 

and made them a race of • men , 



nay, a race of angels and gods, through 
thick and thin, and will continue to do so 
if only they do not neglect her. 

The Path Ahead 

We may now mention in passing a few 
other things that need our attention. Past 
is a great source of inspiration, undoubted- 
ly. But that should stir us for building up 
a future more glorious than it ever was 
previously. If, on the other hand, we 
merely derive satisfaction in the glorifica- 
tion of the past, thinking that we are great 
merely because our ancestors were great, 
we would be deluding ourselves. We are 
surely great, each one of us is a fsi , but 
only potentially ; we must manifest it, our 
greatness, our r^t-hood. That is the mean- 
ing of revitalization of Hinduism. Merely 
resting on our laurels of the past is not 
enough, nor is it desirable or possible. All 
that was glorious in the past is not of value 
now. There are many things which are 
to be rejected. Care must be taken here to 
see that in throwing the weeds the flower- 
bearing and fruit-yielding plants also are 
not unrooted- Many of the old things 
are not to be totally rejected, but are to 
be transformed in a constructive manner 
to suit the present needs. For instance, 
many of the old rituals and mythology 
contain precious gems in them, only they 
are to be sifted, revivified, remodelled, and 
reinterpreted to meet the challenge of 
modernity. The principles of religion in 
Vedanta about man and his nature, his 

relation with the universe, his goal of life, 

% 

etc. are unchangeable. But social norms 
which were meant to help the individual 
to make these principles practical in every- 
day life must change. 

Further, we must always be receptive to 
new ideals that are beneficial to us. We 
must be orepared to assimilate new views 
of life- We cannot avoid the contact of 
other nations, other races, other religions, 
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nor remain unaffected by them. Nor is 
it all bad. There are hundreds of things 
which we may and have to learn profitably 
from others, if we do not want to be re- 
duced to the state of mummies fit to be 
exhibited in museums. A live religion must 
be growing, assimilating new forces, new 
materials. Hinduism is no exception. It 
would cease to be the day it stops doing 
this. But she must be careful not to take 
in everything indiscriminately, the good 
and the bad, but should exercise her power 
of judgement in deciding what to accept 
and v/hat to reject. 

Organization is a tower of strength. 
When many work together for a common 
endeavour, with the full knowledge that 
every action that each is doing has the 
backing of the whole community, there is 
tremendous power generated- For every 
individual feels the support of millions of 
others behind his action. Emphasis 'on 
individual freedom in the past has resulted 
in a lack of social sense among the Hindus. 
Institutionalization of our efforts is a great 
need of the moment. It is not that every- 
one should gather round the same institu- 
tion. Various institutions, however, can 
work for the same cause, each in its own 
way, and help in the revitalization process 
in different spheres. We may have the 
highest ideals in the pages of the books, 
but we must make them practical in the 
everyday life. Our history should reflect 
our ideal ; our literature and art should 
breathe this new spirit. The ancient heroes 
— mythological as well as historical — must 



become alive to inspire, guide, and fill us 
with physical, mental, and spiritual 
strength. Our temples, monasteries, and 
places of pilgrimage must be vivified and 
made the centres of learning and culture, 
where religion becomes a matter of ex- 
perience. And the different sects of 
Hinduism must stop quarrelling and vying 
with each other, but try to see the common 
bases among themselves. They must im- 
press on their followers that they all belong 
to the same family tree, and that each is 
an important limb of that tree. In sub- 
stance, we must aim at the highest and 
the noblest in every field of human 
activity. 

These are some of the general outlines 
of the work of reconstruction of Hindu 
society in order to make it aggressive. 
‘This is the battle that opens before the 
present generation. On our fighting a good 
fight, the very existence, it may be, of the 
next depends. Our national life is to be- 
come perforce a national assault. As yet 
the very outworks of the beseiged city are 
almost unstormed. Herewith, then, let us 
sound the charge- Sons of the Indian past, 
do ye fear to sleep at nightfall on your 
shields P On, on, in the name of a new 
spirituality, to command the treasures of 
the modern world l On, on, soldiers of 
the Indian Motherland, seize ye the battle- 
ments and penetrate to the citadel ! Place 
garrison and watch within the hard-won 
towers, or fall, that others may climb on 
your dead bodies to the height ye strove to 
win !’ (Sister Nivedita : op. cit., p. 145) 




THE MYTHS AND SYMBOLS IN INDIAN CIVILIZATION 

THE HINDU TRINITY 

SwAMl NlTYABODHAN ANDA 



The three gods of the Hindu Trinity are 
Brahma, Visnu, and &iva — Brahma who 
is responsible for creation, Visnu for pre- 
servation, and Siva for destruction, or, 
better still, creation in the midst of de- 
struction. If the word 'god’ is taken to 
mean the force of passion for knowledge 
and love, a force that is unborn and death- 
less and hence intemporal, then it can be 
linked up with the Trinity. These gods 
are, really speaking, cosmic passions 
oriented to man and his evolution. Their 
being eternal does not hinder them from 
being deeply concerned with man and 
his temporality. Their love is the love of 
the eternal husband for the eternal wife 
(human soul) spoken of in the ‘Songs of 
Songs’. The three gods are the three 
faces of eternal love reflecting on time and 
proving their vitality. As they are con- 
cerned with man, their eternity must seek 
confirmation in time and in history. Pre- 
cisely because of this fact, there are incar- 
nations unending coming down from the 
Trinity, especially Visnu. We are going to 
see that their concern for man, their seek- 
ing of confirmation in time, manifests as four 
essential archetypes : (1) Maintaining the 
world as a continuous act, or perpetual 
arena for man’s knowledge of himself ; 
(2) allowing their love to manifest as 
liberty of the individual to work for har- 
mony through conflict ; (3) insisting on 
incarnation (man’s and not God’s) as a 
way of provoking contradictions and tran- 
scending them ; and (4) utilizing symbol 
as the confrontation of the visible and the 
invisible, of man and Ood. These are the 
patterns in which the being, action, and 
force of the Trinity unravel and reflect 



themselves in time and history. A myth, 
while being intemporal, is living, and hence 
seeks confirmation and vitality in 
time and in history. The Trinity has a 
mystical dimension, but has also a historical 
dimension in their incarnations. The in- 
carnations prove, above all, our thesis, 
namely, the vitality of the love of the 
Trinity to reflect in time and give to man 
the ideal and the measure he is searching 
for. 

Myth and History 

The West is interested in, and devoted 
to, history ; the East, specially India, is 
devoted to myth. The West’s interest in 
history is an answer to the challenge of 
time. Against the ravages of time, history, 
as the temple of man’s aspirations, accom- 
plishments, and creativity, offers protec- 
tion ; history gives a certain certitude of 
man’s continuity in spite of changes. For 
the easterner, the certitude of protection 
given by history is not enough. He gets 
it in myth. 

Time, when it ravages, is not logical or 
rational ; it is illogical and irrational. How 
to meet the challenge of the irrational in 
history P It is said that history is a great 
humorist. Does history keep its good 
humour when it sees time using its 
strange logic of destruction ? Assyria, 

Rome, and Carthage, where are they ? 

• ^ 

‘Time cooks everything’, say the Upanisads. 
‘He who knows that in which time is cook- 
ed knows the highest truth.’ 

How to meet the irrational in history ? 

• • 9 

The irrational can be met only by the 
irrational or by the supra-rational. Only 
a diamond can cut diamonds. This irra- 
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tional is in the myth and mythology. 
Hence, the devotion of India to myth 
protects man against the destruction of 
time by building up the bulwark of the 
irrational or supra-rational in man. Please 
do not think that the irrational only de- 
stroys ; it constructs also, says Hindu 
mythology. There is a notion that Siva, 
one of the Hindu Trinity, is the God of 
destruction. No, he destroys and con- 
structs, or constructs in the midst of 
destruction. 

All life desires eternity. History as the 
mirror of evolutionary time, as the process 
of man’s formation, and civilization as the 
self-realization of values through evolu- 
tion, both satisfy man’s desire for eternity. 
But only partially. Even the philosophy 
of history, which fixes man’s place in the 
world and meaning to humanity, cannot 
answer the question : ‘Why is there his- 
tory ?* It can answer how history can 
help man. Questions like ‘Is history in- 
dispensable ? Where should history take 
man ?’ cannot be answered either by 
history or by philosophy of history- The 
statement of Hegel : ‘The Absolute un- 

folds itself in history and so there is an 
increasing purpose in history’, which goes 
far to answer the above question, cannot 
answer ‘Why history ?’ 

Anguish comes often from the why of 
things and the why of life, questions which 
hide in the unseen region of our uncon- 
scious and hence cannot be easily ‘seen’. 
Why are there creation, man, and history ? 
History can only experience the anguish 
coming from the ‘why*. It cannot answer. 
It can be answered from a higher level. 
Because the Absolute or God (call it the 
Timeless or the Unknown) loves man in an 
intemporal act of Grace to make man 
similar to Him. That is the answer to the 
question ‘Why history ?’ There is no 
question ‘Why should God love man ?’ It 
is only when one does not love or is in- 



capable of receiving love that one puts the 
question why he or she loves me. We can 
squeeze the whole of history, we will not 

get one drop of love. Squeeze mythoi- 

* 

ogy — and mythology drips God’s love — 
and you will find an ocean of love. Even a 
spiritual interpretation of history, as is con- 
tained in the declaration of N- Berdeaf, the 
famous theologian, that ‘History is walk- 
ing Christ’, cannot answer the question : 
‘Is history indispensable ?’ God’s grace 
which is an eternal now-moment, which can 
be expressed by the axiom ‘God is and 
God is Love’, is a moment when history 
and all evolution becomes unnecessary. 
In the eternal now-moment of God’s love, 
man transcends the human condition, 
goes beyond sin. Sin is a state of separa- 
tion from God’s love. When man is caught 
in the dialectics of history, he cannot hold 
the mirror to God’s love, and so he is in sin. 
Man has to be taken beyond history, be- 
yond dialectics. This is the function of 
myth, namely, to take man beyond the 
human condition, not abruptly, but by 
giving him the knowledge of the totality 
of the human condition with its laws of 
ambivalence that divide and unite, laws 
that manifest their function as in the bibli- 
cal declaration : ‘Thou wilt not search Me 
if thou hast not already found Me.’ This 
is a declaration that asks us to accept the 
limitation of individuality, with its thirst* 
for search, as the spring-board for tran- 
scendence, for the search comes from unity 
and not from duality. When man grows 
by the help of this knowledge, myth places 
him between the manifested and the un- 
manifested, between the known and the 
unknown. It is here that myth ‘depasses’ 
the aspect of a religion and becomes spirit- 
uality. Myth as spirituality discerns man 
as the most deserving recipient of God’s 
grace, a grace already accomplished and 
hence without effort, and, by virtue of be- 
ing this recipient, fixes for him the position 
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between the visible and the invisible. Man 
alone can receive in his heart the love of 
the invisible and expand that love to the 
limits of universe’s periphery. The religion 
and spirituality of Hindu myth do not 
speak of God’s love as a dogma, nor de- 
mand the acceptance of sacraments to de- 
serve that love. Here, the religion of 
Hindu myth becomes an open religion, 
beyond confession. 



The Essence of Myth : The 
Love- Will of God 

Man as the bridge between the visible 
and the invisible, as the interpreter between 
the known and the unknown — this is the 
place that myth gains for man. Is there 
anything higher that man can aspire for ? 
But, then, this is a hidden truth. And 
hidden truths cannot be told directly. 
Ordinary language is not apt. So symbols 
are used. Symbol is the language to con- 
vey a hidden truth- Again, symbol is 
opposed to dogma ; for symbolism speaks 
of God and His love for man not as a 
dogma, but in an open way, open to every- 
body. 

This, then, is the key-idea which I am 
going to expound in this series of studies. 
The essence of myth, as the Hindu sees it, 
is the love-will of God that involves in 
human suffering and helps him to go be- 
yond the human condition by gaining for 
man the bridge between the visible and 
the invisible. The infilling of man by 
grace is not a mystery ; though it is be- 
yond human comprehension, it can be 
grasped by pure love when impregnated by 
the symbolism of myths and stories in the 
mythology. 

Coming back to the question, ‘Why is 
history ?’, let history interrogate itself and 
it cannot get out an answer, though it has 
a need for an answer. Let myth interro- 
gate itself ‘Why is myth and the 

3 



answer is : ‘God’s need to love man.’ This 
love lived by man is mythology. 

There is a cry in, the West that we have 
lost our myth. Jung says it definitely that 
the West has lost its myth and that 1 the 
anguish of the unconscious can be remedied 
only when it is rediscovered- Before the 
West came to lose its myth, partly or fully, 
the West treated the question in a slovenly 
manner. Since the coming on the scene 
of science and the increase of the prestige 
of reason and precision, the West thought 
that prestige attaches itself to a religion 
which is historical. Linked to this is the 
attachment to a historical Christ. Since 
the West arranged things in the above way, 
it has been complaining of increasing 
secularization. Secularization does not 
come from outside, but from our 
inside, from our attitude to religion 
and what we want it to be. If we 
want it to be historical, then naturally we 
clip its wing by which it would have 
climbed to mythical heights. Before the 
search to make Christianity historical 
started, civilization was a part of religion. 
But now religion has become a part of 
civilization. 



The Horizontal Dimension of 

Grace in Myth 

Why are the personalities represented 
in fabulous dimensions in mythology ? Not 
only the gods are fabulous, even the man 
in the street of the mythological scene has 
a halo round his head and is a giant in com- 
parison with his actual replica. The 
answer : That is the only way of protect- 
ing reality (reality with a small V) against 
the ravages of time. When the modern 
man cuts the myth to proportions, some- 
thing remains. So, then, the cleavage 
between myth and reality which we find 
in everyday life is a contrivance of the 
myth to preserve reality. In speaking of 
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a personality, we ordinarily say : the myth 
and the man ; of a doctrine : the myth and 
the reality, thus enunciating the law of 
cleavage which governs the action of the 
myth to preserve reality. In other words, 
this exaggeration of reality by. myth is the 
necessary way of achieving the eternity 
in space, instead af eternity in time. In- 
stead of impressing and astounding us 
along the flux of time (vertically), which 
is not sure, the myth strikes us by a hori- 
zontal dimension, in the now-moment and 
so the personages are inflated. Time be- 
comes horizontal instead of vertical. I 
spoke just now of the eternal now-moment 
of God's love transforming as will to save 
man. In the act of transformation, time 
becomes horizontal ; it becomes Grace in 
the now-moment, a Grace which has no 
patience nor need of time, but which affirms 
that everything is achieved now- 

Seeing these personalities of mythical 
proportions, we say they are strange. But 
we say it is strange after having had a 
dream or a vision. Modern psychologists, 
specially Jung and his followers, have said 
that dreams and visions register the fabu- 
lous activity of the unconscious, the un- 
conscious which, by its fantastic images, is 
trying to draw our attention to an actual 
fact which we ignore or to a coming event 
which we do not know. The unconscious is 
speaking to us in symbols, and symbols 
hide a great truth or a mystery. The un- 
conscious is interested in striking us with 
its spirituality in the now-moment, and so 
it assumes great proportions even as the 
myth assumes vast proportions in mythol- 
ogy to impress us. In this sense, the un- 
conscious is the matrix of all mythology. 

Amongst the array of arms India has 
improvised to protect man against time, 
irrational destruction-myth is only one ; 
immortality of the soul and reincarnation 
are others. But, in a certain way, mythol- 
ogy includes the other methods ; for myth 



being the infilling of man by the 
Divines love, will, and creativity, it pre- 
supposes immortality of man. 

The Humanizing of the Unknown 

by the Fabulous 

In myth God becomes man-conscious, 
gets involved in a real way (in the Maya 
theory, God gets involved in an unreal 
way) in human suffering, and then pours 
out in fabulous proportions his love and 
creativity, so that man may become God. 
In this act of God, we see the humanizing 
of the Unknown, or of the unknown God, 
which God achieves in mythology. 

The first and foremost goal which Hindu 
mythology sets before itself is the human- 
izing of the unknown Being, the supreme 
Being. And this humanizing is done with- 
out in anyway losing the character of be- 
ing. The unknown is presented not as 
something unknowable or unknown, but as 
something more than known. And some- 
thing more than the known, when pre- 
sented to man, is the fabulous. 

Everybody and everything is fabulous in 
Hindu mythology — gods, men, animals, 
and even trees. Visnu’s body is represent- 
ed as the universe itself : His feet are the 
nether regions ; His eyes, the suns ; His 
eyelids, day and light ; His hair, the clouds ; 
His tongue, the water ; His words, the 
fauna ; His mouth, the fire ; His mind, the 
moon ; His stomach, the seven seas ; His 
dress, the twilight ; the rhythm of His gait, 
the time. 

What is intended here is to induce in us 
a sacred view of the universe by saying 
that it is the body of Gbd- But the method 
employed is to strike silent our discursive 
thought by the fabulous. And then the 
advance from the visible to the invisible 
becomes easy. (There is an essential re- 
semblance between clouds and hair, their 
woolly shining nature, between time 
and the gait of God. But the links are 
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clear only to intuition, and not to logical 
thought, as it leads to the invisible. 

We did not think that a relationship so 
intimate and intuitive but yet fabulous 
exists between God and the world we see 
around us. When we are told so, our 
logical thought is struck silent and a new 
state of consciousness opens, a state which 
can realize as actual the new vision of the 
universe. The fabulous makes the mind 
blank, or empty, and in this state of open- 
ness, the new relationship between God 
and the world can be assimilated. In ordi- 
nary language, it will be said that the 
world is the symbol utilized to impregnate 
in us the presence of God. But, then, it is 
not the world that is the symbol, but the 
relationship between God and the world , 
which is of an ideal and elevated character 
and hence cannot be expressed directly. 
It is the relationship between the visible 
and the invisible that is the symbol. When 
we open ourselves to this relationship 
between the visible and the invisible by 
the help of the symbol, our mind takes 
the form of that relationship, and a trans- 
fer to a higher plane becomes possible. 
Symbolism is destined to awaken in us not 
only higher ideas and images, but emotions 
too. With the higher emotions rising in 
us, a transfer is easy. We assimilate the 
symbol and we take the place of the 
symbol ; that is, man as the canal between 
the visible and the invisible, between time 
and the intemporal. 

This is the highest place that the myth 
and symbol can achieve for man — this 

I# 

legitimate place between the manifested 
and the non-manifested, between the rela- 
tive and the Absolute. 

Here every experience that comes by is 
fabulous. Man realizes himself to be 
fabulous, bridge as he is between the known 

and the unknown. How manv times the 

0 € 

mystics and the scientists would have ex- 
claimed ‘fabulous’ when the unknown in 



religion and science unveiled itself to them ; 
how many times Einstein would have 
pronounced the word 'fabulous’ in the pro- 
cess of working out and realizing the 
Theory of Relativity ; how many times 
Ramakrishna would have exclaimed ‘fabu- 
Ious’ in the process of his realization of the 
Divine Mother ; how many times Michel- 
angelo would have exclaimed 'fabulous 5 in 
the process of painting the ceiling of 
'Chapelle Sixtine’ or sculpturing his Pieta ! 
No experience is fabulous when it is finish- 
ed ; it is fabulous in the process of unravel- 
ling the unknown. Caught in the un- 
ravelling process of the unknown in science, 
religion, and art, these great ones were 
living the unknown, touching it with their 
fingers, and breathing and finding no other 
word to communicate their experience 
except ‘fabulous’. Here what they imagin- 
ed of the unknown becomes their intuition. 
The agony of creative imagination trans- 
forms itself into the ecstasy of intuition. 
Michelangelo seems to have said that in 
artistic creation, agony turns into ecstasy. 
Why agony and anguish ? 

In the face of the unknown which they 
want to know and experience, they are 
anguished. Their love for it makes them 
imagine what it is like. When the un- 
known chooses to reveal itself, imagination 
ripens into intuition. This intuition gives 
place to ecstasy. Is he not a man-god who 
can convert agony into ecstasy ? Natural- 
ly they have, while living and working, 
transcended the human condition. 

Thus, the symbol, by the help of the 
fabulous, poses man in between the mani- 
fested and the ur.manifested. Here man gets 
back his intimate being and an extreme 
lucidity. The ambivalence and the con- 
tradictions it involves are not got over by 
fight , but bv spiritual lucidity. The mvth 
and the symbol steal the sacred wind from 
the sails of dogma, and enshrine it in every- 
body’s heart, 
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Myth Is More than Dogmatic 

Religion 

This capacity of the symbol to give the 
intimate being is contested by dogma. 
The moment we use the word ‘symbolic 5 , 
many theologians would say, then it is not 
spiritual. Here, by the word ‘spiritual’, 
our interlocutor means the spiritual framed 
in the dogma land not the spiritual in 
everybody’s heart. When the Hindu myth 
and Vedanta speak of the intimate spiritual 
in everybody’s heart, they are not cheapen- 
ing it, nor throwing away the idea of the 
spiritual elite- The spiritual elite under- 
stands and lives this intimate experience 
in a fuller way, the ordinary man in a 
lesser way. 

The transfer which the symbol can bring 
about cannot be brought about by the 
fantastic. And here comes the difference 
between the fabulous employed by Hindu 
mythology and the fantastic. Here also 
it should be noted that Hindu mythology 
is not the fairy tale, but a function and 
purpose higher than this, though it 
can satisfy children, too, who search only 
fairy tales. 

The fantastic is the domain of caprice, 
of irregularity and inexactitude which 
came from liberty of thought, creation, 
and originality. The fantastic can stop 
thought and create a blank, but does not 
leave a nucleus in us that makes us 

9 

stretch and touch the invisible. This the 
symbol does with the help of the fabulous. 
The symbol always points to a higher and 
ideal relationship. And because this ideal 
is in the invisible, the invisible has to be 
pictured in fabulous colours and propor- 
tions- I said even the trees are fabulous 
in Hindu mythology. For instance, there 
is a tree from which hang not fruits and 
flowers, but men with their heads down- 
wards. When the disciple asks the master 
an explanation, the latter replies : ‘Those 
are people who practised an excess of aus- 



terity and went against Nature.’ The tree 
is the tree of life and knowledge. The 
master did not say they are punished like 
this. It is not a critique, but an establish- 
ment of facts. Those who practise pen- 
ance go against Nature, and how can they 
be represented except in an inverted 
physical position P 

This fabulous is not simply in the forms 
of the unknown, but in Being, in the love, 
will, and creativity. The Being gives testi- 
mony of His love and power by manifesting 
as fabulous love, will, and creativity, all 
the three faculties of Being getting involved 
in human suffering with the purpose of 
saving man and the world and maintaining 
world stability. 

The ten incarnations of Visnu, as fish, 
tortoise, boar, man-lion, the boy-monk, as 
Parasurama, Rama, Krsna, Buddha, and 
the future incarnation of Kalki, the incar- 
nation of destruction, all these came either 
when the earth was in danger of physical 
destruction, by falling into cosmic waters 
dislodged from the harmony of its plane- 
tarium, or when threatened by moral or 
spiritual destruction. 

Infinite love is shown, even unmerited 
love — which is the real meaning of Grace — 
to man by saving him from death which 
was already ordained by destiny. A very 
intelligent boy who was destined to die at 
twenty seeks refuge in Siva, when the God 

of death actually comes to take him. Siva 

* 

kills the God of death and gives eternal 
life to this boy. Siva thus changes destiny, 
puts off the hand of death which it is im- 
possible to put off, and hence Siva is 
known as the conqueror of death. 

Another account which narrates the un- 
merited love is the story of Aiamila, saved 
by Visnu. Ajamila was not at all a man 
of faith. He lived a life of desire and 
wealth. At the moment of death, he called 
his eldest son, whose name was Narayana, 
the name of the Lord. He did not call the 
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Lord. He only called his son. But even 
inadvertently spelt out, the name of the 
Lord works magic- .He went to paradise, 
and not to hell which he normally merited. 

Illiterate, ignorant ones become wise 
poets by the Lord’s grace. So, in the 
story of Dhruva, the little prince who, on 
being blessed by the beatific vision of the 
Lord, wanted to compose a hymn in His 
praise. Being without letters, he could 
not. The Lord, knowing his anguish, 
touched his cheeks with the conch, Visnu’s 
insignia, and the boy burst out in beauti- 
ful poetry. Visnu’s conch is symbolic of 
knowledge. 

Four Archetypes of Being and Acts 

The love of the Trinity for man, which 
transforms itself into will to take him out 
of the human condition, unfolds in four 
archetypal patterns, patterns which man 
should adopt if he wants to model his will 
as that of God. 

1- As will which is not affronted or de- 
feated either by the unhappy results that 
accrue in action or by the limitation 
imposed on the will by the act : The will 

of the Trinity was to make this world a 
perfect one. But, then, in action the re- 
sults are contrary. Still, they continue 
to will the best and act in the best way. 
The universe is a continued act of the 
Trinity and they utilize time to conquer 
time. 

£. The will of God that manifests in 
man as the power of individuation which 
breaks unity and then unifies it, in which 
act alone man feels his liberty expanding : 
This power of individuation or principle of 
individuation is a power that unfolds as 
the pattern of conflict and harmony. We 
see this archetype — we call it an archetype 
instead of calling it a myth — in the myth 
of Visnu’s servants choosing to be His 
enemies, choosing conflict as a way of 
liberty to break a unity and then come back 



to the bosom of His love with renewed 
enthusiasm and knowledge of themselves. 
This rejoins the declaration of the Bible : 
‘Thou wilt not search Me, if thou hast 
not already found Me-’ We have the same 
archetype unfolding in diva’s act of destroy- 
ing Cupid in a moment of conflict with 
Eros and then choosing to be in eternal 
union with His wife, the God of Ardhanarl- 
;svara. This pattern — conflict-harmony — 
gives man a new optic to look at dishar- 
monies. They are not forced or imposed 
by somebody, but by ourselves, by our 
liberty, by our soul seeking new harmonies 
by cutting unity and then joining it. 

3. The archetype offered by the fact of 
incarnation : The fact that Visnu and 

,&iva, though having no desire to satisfy, 
take many incarnations, should answer for 
all time the eternal question man poses : 
'Why am I born ?’ If I were consulted 
before, I would have chosen not to be 
born. Incarnation is a necessary stage to 
make the contradiction felt and then to 
exercise one’s liberty to transcend the con- 
tradiction. 

4- The archetype offered by the utiliza- 
tion of symbols like ocean to symbolize 
consciousness, snake to symbolize physical 
energy : A symbol, as we see it in Hindu 
mythology, is a spiritual or magnetic field 
which attracts man unconsciously, to the 
centre. Water, ‘ for instance, \ is not 
created by man ; but it offers a field for 
man’s creativity, for construction and de- 
struction, even as atom which is uncreated, 
but which is an instrument for man’s 
created certitude. In this sense, a symbol 
is a neutral field, the meeting-point of the 
uncreated and the created, of the divine 
and the human. This neutral aspect is 
precisely what man needs to step slowly 
from the human into the divine. 

The oceanic myth is a common denom- 
inator of all traditional civilizations. In 
Hindu mythology, ocean of infinite waters 
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is the bed on which Visnu sleeps his cosmic 
slumber, his yoga-nidm (sleep which is 
spiritual union or state of non-differentia- 
tion) . The myth of the churning of the 
ocean makes out water as the mine of 
consciousness from which comes out pros- 
perity, beauty, and, finally, the nectar of 
immortality. Ocean is also the meeting- 
ground of God and man, God wanting to 
show His grace and man searching for it. 
Water, which is a neutral symbol, is thus 
given as the harmony of the uncreated and 
the created to drive home the idea that a 
symbol to be one should reflect the arche- 
type of the soul, which, according to 
Hindu thought, is at the same time un- 
created and created- The soul is the 
chosen meeting-place of God and man. 

We take the four points for a detailed 
study : 

The will of Trinity which is continued 
act and of which the universe is the 
symbol. 

Action determines will and limits it; 
I cannot change what I have done. And 
this is the affront to will. And then what 
I have achieved may be destroyed, which 
is not so much a material destruction, but 
a menace to my will. The Trinity answers 
that destruction is the beginning of a new 
harmony, a new creation. So long as man 
thinks he is a slave of ‘laws’, he does not 
see this higher harmony which is Grace. 

That action is continuous and that action 
is creation with Visnu are symbolically 
represented in the following way : In the 
cliche we see Brahma, the god of execution 
seated on a lotus that springs from the 
navel of Visnu. The umbilical cord of 
Visnu is not cut. His unconscious energies 
which are symbolized by the umbilical 
cord are always linked tin and are mani- 
festing as creation through Brahma. 

That for Visnu creation and destruction 
are two moments which succeed each other 
is brought out by representing the universe 



as His body. In an organism, creation and 

destruction are going on every moment, 

and nobody grieves at destruction or death 

which is a law of equilibrium. So also, in 

the organism of Visnu’s body which is this 

universe and which is constantly the arena 

■ 

of destruction and creation, there is a call 
to go up the laws, to a harmony beyond 
creation and destruction. 

I gave description of the body of Visnu. 

The same symbolism is repeated in the life 

of Krsna in an incident when Krsna shows 
% ■ » ■ ■ B • 

the whole universe in his mouth to Yasoda, 
his stepmother. Companions of boy 
Krsna complain to the mother that 
Krsna is eating mud, which is a habit with 
children. Krsna, when questioned, denies 
it. The mother asks the boy to open his 

mouth. He does. And then the mother 

* • 

sees not his tongue and teeth, but all the 
universe, with its sun, moon, and stars, the 
different worlds, the city of Mathura, 
their town, their house, and also herself ! 
Needless to say that the mother swoons 
away. 

I close by giving the myth of the churn- 
ing of the ocean, which is symbolic of the 
churning of consciousness. 

The gods and titans who were fighting 
to dominate the world, knowing that the 
nectar of immortality would give them 
longer life, wanted to get it. Under the 
direction of the Trinity, thev began to 
churn the milky ocean, using the Meru 
mountain as the churning stick and the 
serpent Vasuki as the rope around the 
mountain. The titans were to hold the 
head of the serpent and the devas (the 
gods) the tail and pull it so that the 
mountain turned and churned the ocean- 

For days and weeks the churning went 
on. and then came out of the ocean a. white 
elephant. Elephant is symbolic of intelli- 
gence and memory. Indra, the chief of 
the gods, took the elephant for his 
vehicle. 
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Then came a beautiful lady, a goddess, 
who was later on recognized as Sri, the 
Goddess of prosperity. She was taken by 
Visnu. 

Then came out of the churning a shining 
necklace, set with precious gems, symbolic 
of earthly splendour. This also went to 
Visnu, 

Then came a deadly poison, which from 
a distant radiation of its venom made the 
devas and asuras faint. If it fell on the 
earth, the earth would be destroyed. So 
Siva, who saves all difficult situations and 
who has the power to assimilate even 
death, took it and drank. His wife, who 
was by His side, immediately caught hold 
of His neck and pressed it so that it would 
not go down and kill Him- Brahma, who 
was anxious of world’s welfare, closed 
Siva’s mouth so that He might not vomit 
it, in which case the earth would be de- 
stroyed. So, the poison stabilized itself in 
His throat and became a blue ornament. 
To this day, Siva is known as the God with 
a blue neck, the act of saving the world 
being symbolized by the blue than by the 
blueness of poison. Then came the urn 
containing the nectar of immortality. Is 
not the poison symbolical of the extreme 
anguish which precedes illumination, the 
tf dark night’ that precedes ultimate 
union ? 

When the nectar or ambrosia came, the 
problem was to share it with gods and 
titans. Giving it to the titans would be 
to give infinite strength to those who 



utilize it badly. Visnu saved the situation- 
He disguised Himself as a charming damsel 
and ordered the titans to arrange them- 
selves m a row for being served. As a prep- 
aration to tasting the nectar, Visnu asked 
the titans to close their eyes and meditate, 
and in case anybody opened his eyes, he 
would lose his chance, as he was impatient. 
The titans waited and waited indefinitely. 
Visnu, in the meantime, took the urn and 
brought it to paradise, where it was in- 
stalled for all time. 

Immortality is not simple long life, but 
the knowledge of the Infinite, the Invisible, 
which knowledge is immortal. It is high 
up, it is vertical growth. It is a realiza- 
tion- We become asuras if we want to eat 
it or taste it. Immortality does not con- 
sist of perception ; it consists of realization. 

It is always a female divinity, a virgin 
that protects it and gives this knowledge 
to man. We find in the Kena Upanisad 
that when the strange Spirit that challeng- 
ed the gods, Indra, Vayu (wind), and 
Agni (fire), disappeared, in its place was 
found a beautiful goddess who gave to the 
gods the knowledge of that Spirit who was 
Brahman, the Supreme. Now, again, we 
find the same repeated in another way : the 
Goddess, the eternal Feminine, taking 
charge of the immortal Knowledge and 
teaching the asuras that one should not try 
to eat it and get physical immortality ; 
rather one should realize it as the supreme 
knowledge that transcends all perception 
and conceptualization. 




SUPERCONSCIOUS VISION 

Swami Prabhavananda 



What is the meaning of life ? What is 
the purpose of life ? Is there any goal to 
achieve in life ? 

These are paramount questions in the 
hearts of spiritual aspirants, discriminat- 
ing souls. Generally these questions do not 
arise, for most people feel they have an 
ideal, they have a goal, they want to 
achieve something. For instance, a student 
wants to be successful in his studies and, 
eventually, in his chosen profession. Then 
his desires would be fulfilled. There are 
many desires and cravings arising in the 
hearts of everyone, and it is usually be- 
lieved that if we can satisfy such desires, 
there will be happiness. So most people 
think they know what they want to achieve 
in life : the fulfilment of their desires. 

The Goal of All Our Striving 

But the next question must be : Is there 
any fulfilment, is there any completeness in 
what they strive for ? Even after they 
have satisfied their desires, again hundreds 
of other desires arise, for there is no end 
to temporal achievement. Again, we must 
analyse the motives behind all our struggles, 
to carefully perceive just how realistic we 
are about the means to fulfilment. We 
must bear in mind that the end of life and 
temporal achievement is, inevitably, death. 
And how realistic are we in our attitude 
toward death ? Do we, in fact, believe in 
it ? A great man was asked, ‘What is the 
greatest miracle ?’ And he answered, ‘The 
greatest miracle is that every day we see 
people dying around us, but we cannot 
believe that we shall die'. The fact is 
often impossible to face. 

Try to think that you are dead. You 
cannot. Ypu cannot destroy the feeling 
that you exist. We go into deep sleep 
every day, at least for a few seconds or a 



few moments when we are not dreaming. 
In that deep sleep, are we completely un- 
conscious ? No. Some consciousness re- 
mains, if only in a link, so that when you 
awaken you are the same individual. 

In fact, there is no such thing as annihila- 
tion or death. Meister Eckhart pointed 
out : ‘Our Lord says that eternal life is only 
knowing/ 

We feel that we exist, that we have 
desires, and that we must fulfil the desires 
for the purpose of attaining happiness, joy. 
So there is a continuous search in life. A 
child persists : ‘Mother, why V The eter- 
nal question, Why ? Thus we begin by 
seeking knowledge. And what we are 
really seeking is God, because God is 
knowledge itself, the Atman : the indwell- 
ing eternal spirit or consciousness. It is 
the beginning and the end of all motives, all 
struggles : the urge to unfold Godhead. 

Now Christian theology does not accept 
that explanation, but if we go to the great 
mystics of Christianity, we shall find they 
speak the same language. For instance, 
in Theologica Germanica we read : ‘Good- 
ness needeth not to enter into the soul, for 
it is there already, only it is unperceived. ’ 
Christ taught this : ‘Be ye therefore perfect 
even as your Father which is in Heaven is 
perfect-’ And that is the goal : we are seek- 
ing for that perfection. And where is that 
perfection ? In Godhead. Again, where 7S 
that Godhead ? It is within us. It does 
not enter from outside. Or, to quote 
Meister Eckhart : ‘All creatures tend to- 
ward their ultimate perfection. Does she 
(the soul) then become God P Were I to 
say so, it would sound incredible to people 
of intelligence too poor to understand. 
Saint Augustine says : “It is not I who say 
so, I refer you to the scriptures, where it 
says ‘I have said ye are God.’ ” ’ 
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Thai is the fact. God in His infinite as- 
pect is dwelling within each human soul, 
and there is an urge to unfold that God- 
head. We may seek ignorantly, and waste 
our energies, but ultimately we wake up. 
Thus, according to the theory of reincarna- 
tion, if we wake up in this life and reach 
the goal, we have attained perfection. If 
not, we will be born again and again until 
we reach that perfection. 

Realization Here and Now 

What is religion ? What is spiritual life ? 
When does spiritual life begin ? The 
beginning is when you seek God, seek to 
unfold that divinity knowingly, with 
awareness. That awareness is the differ- 
ence between a saint and a sinner. For 
the sinner also is searching for God, only 
in the wrong way. A saint is a saint be- 
cause he knows that this is what he wants 
to achieve : to unfold that divinity which 
is our very birthright. But why is it that 
Sat-cit-ananda, the absolute ocean of 
existence, knowledge, and bliss, is dwelling 

within us and we are not aware of it ? 

% 

Even when we are told about it, it does not 
always dawn. We do not accept it. Why ? 
Let me quote the first Gospel according to 
Saint John : 'The Light shine th in dark- 
ness, and the darkness comprehended it 
not/ There is the Light, there is God 
dwelling within, but because of that dark- 
ness, what Buddha called ignorance, we are 
not aware of the Light. 

This darkness is an experience both direct 
and immediate. To give an illustration : 
You may be told, and you may believe, and 
through discrimination you may under- 

s 

stand, that you are not the body. If you 

analyse, you will find that the body 

/ • • * • * 

merely belongs to you ; it is not the essence 
of you. But if somebody pinches you, you 
feel it, because of identification. That 

identification is a direct and immediate 

, . »• 4 * • 

experience with each one of us. So, in 
4 



order that we can know the ultimate 
Reality, that we can realize our Atman, ottr 
Self, the knowledge has to be direct and 
immediate, just as ignorance is direct and 
immediate. Darkness can be removed only 
by the light of knowledge. What kind of 
knowledge ? In the Upanisads we read : 

‘To Angiras came upon a time Saunaka, 
the famous householder, and asked respect- 
fully : 

“Holy sir, what is that by which all else 
is known ?’* 

“Those who know Brahman”, replied 
Angiras, “say that there are two kinds of 
knowledge, the higher and the lower. 

“The lower is knowledge of the Vedas, 
and also of phonetics, ceremonials, gram- 
mar, etymology, metre, and astronomy. 

“The higher is knowledge of that by 
which one knows the changeless reality. 
By this is fully revealed to the wise that 
which transcends the senses, which is un- 
caused, which is indefinable, which has 
neither eyes nor ears, neither hands nor feet, 
which is all-pervading, subtler than the 
subtlest — the everlasting, the source of 
all.” ’ 

There are two classes of knowledge. One 
kind of knowledge is that by which we 
know this universe : science, art, etc. 
That is referred to as the lower knowledge, 
what we perceive by the senses, or by in- 
ference from the data that we gather (in- 
ferential knowledge and direct perception) . 
The other kind of knowledge is that which 
is perceived by the subtle supersensuous 
power of yoga. There is a power in every 
one of us, which is known as the super- 
sensuous power, which transcends the 
senses. It is latent in everyone, but it has 
to be developed. Through yoga , we can 
develop that subtle power, and we can then 

know God and see God. We can realize 

* * 

the Atman, the Self. One who has achiev- 
ed that power and knowledge is called in 

* 

Sanskrit language a r$i- He is the true 
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yogin, one who has experienced union with 
the ultimate Reality. 

Jesus said, ‘Except a man be born again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God*. You 
see, we are born as human beings, but we 
have to be reborn, not by dying, but while 
living. We have to be born anew. In 
Sanskrit, such a one is called dv-isja, the 
twice-born. It is a term also applied to 
birds, for birds are first born in the egg and 
then hatched out of the egg. The egg- 
shell has to be broken before the bird can 
find its freedom. We are born with the 
shell of an ego, and that is our ignorance. 
We have to break through the shell in order 
that we may realize our freedom. 

Generally speaking, we live in the three 
states of consciousness known as waking, 
dreaming, and dreamless sleep. Now we 
can say that in our waking state the sense 
of ego is evolved, for in all knowledge and 
experience we declare, ‘I know this, I 
experience this’. That T is the ego. In 
the realm of the subconscious, dreaming, 
for instance, that self is not as highly pro- 
nounced. And while we are unconscious, 
the ego is not pronounced at all. So there 
is a line of ego, and below it is the sub- 
conscious and the unconscious. Above the 
line, transcending the ego, is the super- 
conscious, where we have spiritual visions 
and experiences. Then is it that we are 
born anew. Compare it to sleep and 
awakening : with the sense of ego, 

we .ire sleeping ; we have to be 
awakened by transcending it. Then we see 
the ultimate Reality. Many mystics of all 
ages have attained this state. What is the 
difference between a Christ and other be- 
ings ? In Christ the Reality is evolved ; 
in ordinary beings it is involved. But every 
one of us can reach Christhood. 

However, Christ was a descent of God in 
human form, what we call avatar a. Christ, 
Krsna, Buddha, Ramakrishna are avataras. 
In this age, Ramakrishna exemplified the 



Truth of God. And here is the difference 
between an avatdra and an ordinary human 
being : you and I, if we reach that state 
of awakening once, have accomplished our 
purpose. We do not remain in that state 
all the time. If we did, we would not go 
on living. But in the case of Ramakrishna, 
for instance, it was unique. He went into 
that state many times every day. In other 
words, for him it was a normal state. So 
the avatdras or even the associates of 
avataras, are special souls who come to 
earth for the sake of mankind, and are born 
with knowledge. You and I have to as- 
cend toward that knowledge. 

In the Upanisads, the great seer says : 
‘I have known that truth ; you also, having 
known that, attain immortality/ He does 
not say, believe me and you know. If you 
are hungry and I tell you, Took here, I 
have eaten and it has satisfied me ; you 
believe in that, and you will be satis- 
fied’, is it possible ? Of course not ; but it 
is like much of the religion that is preached 
today. You are supposed to accept certain 
dogmas, belong to a church organization, 
believe in it, and follow certain ethical 
principles of life, and then you will be taken 
care of when you die ! That is not religion. 
That is not what Christ taught, or Buddha 
taught. And Ramakrishna came in this age 
to again relate this truth : you must know 
for yourself. That is the ideal, that is the 
goal of life, here and now, not after the 
death of the body. We have to find Gbd, 

directly experience God in this life. 

* 

The Innermost Self of All 

Safikara, the great seer-philosopher, said : 
‘In the matter of inquiry into Brahman, 
the scriptures are not the only authority, 
but personal experience/ Then again he 
said : ‘A learned man (that is, a scholar 
who can quote the Bible, the Gita , the 
Upanisads, etc., but has no experience him- 
self) is like a donkey carrying a bundle of 
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sandalwood ; he does not get the fragrance.’ 
Mohammed said that such a man ‘is like a 
donkey carrying a load of books’. And in 
the Mahdbharata we read : ‘He who has no 
personal knowledge, but has heard of many 
things, cannot understand the scriptures, 
even as a spoon has no idea of the taste of 
the soup.’ 

A Hindu, as he learns to pray or meditate 
or worship, repeats this verse : ‘As with 
eyes wide open a man sees the sky over 
his head, so the seers see God, the all- 
pervading existence, always.’ This is the 
emphasis : T am here to pray and meditate 
in order that I can see God, that I can 
realize God, that I can have devotion to 
Him, that I can love Him, and become 
absorbed in Him.’ With that attitude he 
goes to pray and meditate. Xnd when he 
experiences samadhi (the superconscious 
state) , when he becomes absorbed and has 
the vision of God, united with God, what is 
the effect ? In the Upanisads, we find a 
description like this : ‘The knot of the 
heart, which is ignorance, is loosed, all 
doubts are dissolved, all evil effects of deeds 
are destroyed, when He, who is both 
personal and impersonal, is realized.’ 

Whenever I quote this verse from the 
Upanisads, I always remember a talk with 
my master, Maharaj (Swami Brahma- 
nanda) . I had a friend who was older than 
I. He did not join any order, he did not 
have any teacher (guru ) , but he went 
away to practise austerity and meditation. 
After three months he wrote to me, ‘I have 
attained samadhi . So I asked my Master, 
‘Is it possible P So-and-so wrote to me 
that he had attained samadhi . My master 
knew the young man, and he said to me : 
‘Why, he came here about ten days back. 
I saw him, I looked at his eyes. He did 
not have any such thing. He may have 
seen a light and thought that was samadhi .’ 
And then he pointed out that it is not so 
easy; how a spiritual giant like Swamiji 



(Swami Vivekananda) had attained 
samadhi* only three times in his life. And 
Maharaj quoted that Upanisadic verse : 
‘The knot of the heart, which is ignorance, 
is loosed, all doubts are dissolved, all evil 
effects of deeds are destroyed, when He, 
who is both personal and impersonal, is 
realized.’ It is the supreme attainment. 

We have doubts, and it is good to have 
them ; they are a healthy sign. Healthy 
doubts give us the urge to practise. They 
do not cause us to give up. One teacher 
said, ‘There is no failure in spiritual life, as 
long as you, keep up the struggle’. And in 
the end ‘all effects of deeds are destroyed’. 
You might ask, ‘Then what happens to the 
law of Karma ?* Karma is completely 
burned, all the seeds of karma are burned, 
by the fire of that Knowledge. Divine 
qualities such as love and compassion, arise 
in the heart. 

We must understand that man is spirit, 
and has a body and mind, and the ideal is 
to unfold the spirit. It may be said that 
we are encased in three sheaths : physical, 
subtle, and causal, and the spirit is identi- 
fying itself with them. While we are 
awake, we are identifying 1 ourselves 
with all the three sheaths ; while we 
are dreaming, we are not conscious of 
the physical sheath, but the subtle sheath 
is pronounced ; when we are in deep sleep, 
the causal sheath is still in effect. And the 
causal sheath is the ego, source of all 
ignorance. However, if we go beyond these 
sheaths we attain the Spirit, Atman as one 
with Brahman. 

As in the human being the underlying, 
pervading spirit is encased, the universe, 
too, may be described as God manifested, 
every aspect, in truth, God alone. We 
read in the Upanisads : ‘Heaven is his head, 
the sun and moon his eyes, the four 
quarters his ears, the revealed scriptures 

* i.e. nirvikalpa samadhi — Ed. 
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his voice, the air his breath, the universe 
his heart. From his feet come the earth. 
He is the innermost Self in all . 5 

Meditation the Way to Realization 

If one goes deep in meditation, one may 
be in the psychic plane, and see, as it were, 
the subtle body of God. At such a time, 
one may hear sounds, see light, smell 
fragrance, none of which is discernible in 
the physical plane. One may even attain 
certain powers, occult powers, such as 
clairvoyance, clairaudience, telepathy. But 
then, such visions, psychic experiences, can 
be acquired not only through the power of 
meditation, but through other means and 
methods, like drugs and austerities. It is 
made clear by the great yogins that psychic 
powers are not very desirable. Those who 
meditate, who worship the Lord, and who 
wish to find God, those sincere aspirants 
go beyond the psychic plane ; they do not 
want to have such visions and such powers, 
knowing their detrimental effects. For 
instance, my master, when he was a young 
boy, as he was meditating, suddenly began 
to see what his friend was doing in a 
room hundreds of miles away. It distracted 
his mind and caused quite a disturbance in 
meditation. So he went to his guru , Sri 
Ramakrishna, and said, ‘What can I do 
when I begin to see and hear distant 
things P 5 Sri Ramakrishna said, ‘Give up 
meditation for a few days, so that you lose 
the power . 5 

Now, as I mentioned before, you can 
acquire these powers through other methods 
and means. Pataniali, the great psychol- 
ogist of frirliq said : ‘The psychic powers 
may be obtained by birth, or by means of 
drugs, or by the power of words, or by the 
practice of austerities, or by concentration . 5 
In this connexion, because there is so much 
talk about drugs, I must point out that if 
one takes drugs, one can have these psychic 



visions, and even psychic powers; but as 
soon as the effect of the drug wears out, 
you are the same person ; you have really 
gained nothing. But what happens ? It is 
fun, and therefore quite a temptation, and 
you want to repeat it, and repeat it, and 
repeat it, until the brain gets deranged, 
and then the individual becomes weak. In 
India we have such a class of people. They 
are not connected with spiritual life. 
Spiritual life ‘Ye shall know by its fruits’. 
You may have visions and powers, but what 
are they worth ? Nothing. They are still 
under the law of Karma, and you are still 
in ignorance. We have to transcend that 
realm. 

But everybody does not have to go 
through the psychic plane. One can go 
directly to the causal plane, where one sees 
God in his personal aspect. God is the 
cause of this universe. The Personal God 
in our philosophy means God as the 
Creator, Preserver, and Dissolver of the 
universe, and you can come face to face 
with that Personal God. This is called 
lower samadhi , savikalpa samadhi. When 
you go beyond that also, then you realize 
Brahman as Spirit, eternal, all-pervading. 
You transcend the ego. 

Whether this happens or not depends 
upon our struggle and our longing, our 
spiritual practice. In the Upanisads we 
read : ‘This Atman, who understands all, 
who knows all, and whose glory is mani- 
fested in the universe, lives within the lotus 
of the heart, the bright throne of God . 5 If 
you practise meditation, the heart becomes 
purified, and then you wish to meditate 
more and more. And the recollectedness 
of God comes to you in a natural way. As 
that recollectedness becomes established, 
the illumined knowledge of the Atman or 
God arises. ‘With mind illumined by the 
power of meditation, the wise know Him, 
the blissful, the immortal . 5 
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J. F. Ferrier was the first to use the term 
‘epistemology* in his Institutes of Meta - 
'physics in 1854. He distinguished two 
branches of philosophy : (1) epistemology, 
or the theory of knowing, and (2) ontology, 
or the theory of being. By the ensuing 
tradition, therefore, theory of knowledge 
was conceived to be that ‘branch of philos- 
ophy which investigates the origin, struc- 
ture, methods and validity of knowledge*. 
(D.D. Runes : Dictionary of Philosophy , 
p. 94) In the beginning of speculative 
thinking, of course, knowledge is accepted 
as valid without any discussion. But when 
something thought to be truthful is later 
on proved to be fallacious, it becomes 
necessary to find out whether there is any 
kind of knowledge which is certainly valid, 
and if so, what are the tests of its validity. 
Epistemology has, therefore, the special 
task of inquiring into the reasons why 
knowledge is valid. It seeks to establish 
the existence of true and certain knowl- 
edge, the means of acquiring such knowl- 
edge, rnd the criteria by which one can dis- 
tinguish such knowledge from falsity. This 
traditional conception may be called the 
substance-view of epistemology, since 
philosophy is compared here to the trunk 
of a tree, of which epistemology, ontology, 
etc. are the various branches. Just as 
branches depend for their life and nourish- 
ment upon the trunk, so epistemology de- 
pends on philosophy, as a part depends on 
the whole. 

Modern View as Contrasted with 
the Transcendental View 

From this view results the transcendental 
notion of epistemology that knowledge 
transcends the observable things of 



the world and depends upon the use of 
some other sources than sense-perception. 
Modern view, on the contrary, holds that 
knowledge is strictly an empirical phe • 
nomenon and so is the discipline that stud- 
ies it. Transcendental view implies that 
knowledge is an end in itself and is there- 
fore valuable, even though it cannot be 
shown to have any practical utility. 
Modern pragmatic mind holds, on the other 
hand, that knowledge has no other purpose 
except action, because justification of 
knowledge is success in action. Modern 
view takes knowledge, therefore, to be an 
instrument of prediction for which sense- 
observation is the only admissible criterion. 

This modern view, as Russell thinks, is an 
outcome of the contrast between the scien- 
tific interpretation and the common-sense 
view of the physical world. (B. Russell : 
Inquiry into Meeting and Truth, pp. 14-15) 
Common sense assumes that things are 
what they seem to be. But sciences such 
as physics etc. prove that the observable 
qualities of physical objects are not the 
qualities that we know in our experience, 
but something very different. When we 
look at some physical objects, we do not 
observe their qualities as such, but only 
as they affect ourselves. These conflicting, 
and sometimes even contradictory, inter- 
pretations induce doubt and lead us to a 
critical scrutiny of the facts of knowledge. 
Epistemology comes thus to be the critical 
scrutiny of what passes as knowledge. The 
problem for epistemology, therefore, is not 
‘why do I believe this or that ?*, but ‘why 
should I believe this or that V It tries to 
find out the logical grounds upon which we 
may firmly base our beliefs. It has the 
task of arranging all our beliefs logically, 
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whether they are absolutely certain or 
merely probable. And this view is in fact 
an outcome of the modern critical spirit 
applied to the field of the theory of 
knowledge. 

In contrast to the transcendental theory, 
the modern notion may be characterized 
as the activity -view of epistemology. 
Theory of knowledge has become a tech- 
nique of critical evaluation, capable of 
being applied to any field of knowledge. 
The nature of the activity may vary 
according to the nature of the field to 
which it is being applied, but by itself it 
does not constitute a specific area which 
may limit its scope and utility. It rather 
covers the vast expanse of living experience 
as such, and there arises no question of de- 
marcating its boundary. All sciences take 
cognitive awareness as their starting-point, 
and epistemology tries to investigate criti- 
cally the very nature of this awareness, and 
as such, no field of inquiry is beyond its 
limits. 

To get at a coherent view of its exact 
nature, it may be worth while to examine 
what interrelations this theory of knowl- 
edge has with some of the other allied and 
contemporary disciplines, namely, logic, 
psychology, philosophy of science, and 
philosophy of language. 

Logic 

The study of logic originated in an at- 
tempt to determine the nature and condi- 
tions of valid thinking by criticizing and 
analysing the types of argumentative dis- 
course. Like geometry, therefore, it owes 
its birth to the analysis and criticism of 
thought. By a long process of develop- 
ment, this criticism resulted in the dis- 
covery that the validity of reasoning de- 
pends upon its form. This result entailed 
the untenability of the traditional view of 
logic as a normative or regulative science. 
Logic does have, of course, a normative as- 



pect in so far as it is concerned with the 
criticism of the modes of thinking, but a 
close analysis of its nature reveals that this 
normative aspect is merely a by-product. 
We do not study logic in order to estab- 
lish norms by reference to which the 
validity of reasoning may be tested. The 
discovery of the norms of thinking, in 
fact, results from the fact that valid think- 
ing is formal and that logic is the science 
of possible forms. Logic comes, therefore, 
to be recognized as the pure science of 
forms like that of mathematics, and even 
mathematics is now shown to be derivable 
from this pure science. 

All empirical sciences deal with the 
given regions of fact, and so their field of 
investigation is the actual world. Logic, on 
the contrary, deals not with what is actual 
but with what is possible. Logician is 
interested in the analysis and criticism of 
the methods employed by those who are 
attempting to introduce order into a set of 
facts. It is possible to clearly distinguish 
the two disciplines, since logic is the formal 
science of the principles of valid reasoning, 
while epistemology is an empirical science 
which tries to ascertain the nature of 
knowledge and truth as such. The decision 
as to whether a given process of reasoning 
is valid or not is a logical question, but the 
inquiry into the nature of validity itself is 
epistemological. Logic is concerned with 
the critical analysis of the ways of attain- 
ing knowledge, while epistemology deals 
with the ways of interpreting knowledge, 
which has thus been obtained. 

Logic is, therefore, the critical analysis of 
the methods which are employed in sys- 
tematizing knowledge. In fact, not only 
theory of knowledge, but the whole of 
modern philosophy is analytical in a sense, 
because logical analysis constitutes its 
very nature. In a different sense, however, 
the whole of philosophy may be included 
under epistemology, since the latter is in 
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fact the end of all investigations, whereas 
logic is merely the means. Accordingly, 
logic is subsumed under epistemology as 
means are in the end. They are distin- 
guishable in thought but never in action, 

* 

since their close interrelation, as of means 
to ends, implies their inseparability. 

Psychology 

Psychology, too, may be viewed from two 
different standpoints : traditional and 

modern. Traditional view is called rational 
or philosophical psychology as it deals with 
the nature of the mental principle — con- 
sciousness — in its interrelation to other 
forms of being and the problems such as 
the relation of mind and body etc. Modern 
psychology, on the other hand, is an em- 
pirical science dealing with mental activi- 
ties and objective behaviour. In contrast 
to the old psychology of faculties, it seeks 
to discover how our minds work, i.e. what 
the various mental processes are and what 
causal laws operate among them, with the 
object of giving as complete an explana- 
tion as possible of mental happenings, both 
normal and abnormal. It employs ex- 
perimental methods and appliances in its 
investigations. Its methods are thus 
those of natural sciences, with the severe 
handicap that its subject-matter is not 
available for direct inspection, but has to 
be inferred from the observed appearances 
$nd behaviour of human or even non- 
human bodies. Thus, psychology is inter- 
ested in causal questions, in finding out 
how minds work. 

Traditional psychology, being incapable 
of empirical investigations, has become 
an outdated subject. We have to consider, 
therefore, the relations that subsist between 
epistemology and modern psychology. As 
an empirical science, modern psychology is 
interested in finding out how our minds 
work on, what their material is, what its 
relation is to the objects in the external 



world, to other person’s mind, to the events 
of history, and so on. It is almost a de- 
scriptive science, whereas the theory of 
knowledge is evaluative. However, the 
cognitive processes of perception, memory, 
and imagination etc., investigated by 
psychology, are the very processes which, 
in a different context, constitute the sub- 
ject-matter of epistemology. The differ- 
ence lies in the fact that whereas psy- 
chology is the investigation of all states of 
mind, including the cognitive in the con- 
text of the mental life, epistemology in- 
vestigates only cognitive states, and these 
solely with respect to their cognitive im- 
port. Nevertheless, in all our epistemo- 
logical inquiries, some psychological element 
is necessarily involved, because, in 
Russell’s words, ‘We have to examine the 
relations of basic propositions to experi- 
ences, the degree of doubt or certainty 
that we feel in regard to any one of them, 
and the method of diminishing the former 
and increasing the latter’. By ‘basic pro- 
portions’ is meant here those statements of 
matters-of-fact which are credible without 
any argumentation. The central question 
for epistemology is : Can it ever be the 
case that what we perceive is identical with 
the physical object and its physical prop- 
erties as it really is ? Or must we always 
make a distinction between the perceived 
and the physical objects ? In order to 
discuss the validity of the various means of 
knowledge, epistemology has therefore to 
depend upon an analysis of the mental 
processes leading to them, and, hence, it 
is closely related to psychology. 

Philosophy of Science 

Philosophy of science makes a systematic 
study of the nature of science, its methods 
and concepts. It also tries to ascertain 
the place of science in the general scheme 
of intellectual disciplines. It stands 
roughly in the same relation to the history 
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of sciences, just as they stand to experi- 
ment in a science such as physics. The 
main function of this discipline is thus a 
critical and systematic elucidation of the 
scientific methodology, discovery, and ex- 
planation. Philosophy of science, m fact, 
cannot be precisely defined, since it shades 
imperceptibly into science, on the one hand, 
and philosophy, on the other. However, 
its subject-matter may roughly be divided 
into three fields : (1) a critical study of 
the methods of science and the nature and 
logical structure of scientific symbols, con- 
cerned mainly with the empirical sciences ; 
(2) the attempts to classify the basic con- 
cepts of sciences, their presuppositions and 
postulates; and (3) the attempts to ascer- 
tain the limits of special sciences and to dis - 
close their interrelations with one another. 
Obviously, theory of knowledge has a close 
connexion with the first field stated above, 
because it aims at a critical study of the 
scientific statements themselves. The first 
field of the philosophy of science really 
seems to be the domain of epistemological 
inquiry itself, and this means that at least 
a part of the former is what the latter has 
in common to investigate. 

Philosophy of Language 

Philosophy of language studies the con- 
crete, actualized languages, whether living 
or dead, in their philosophical import. It 
seeks to understand the nature of language 
in general. In the words of M. Schliek, The 
philosopher is interested only in those 
characteristics which all the different 
methods of communication have in com- 
mon and which are the essential charac- 
teristics of language'. The essential 
characteristic of language is its capability 

of expressing facts, where by ‘expressing* is 

* 

to be meant only the showing forth of 
logical structure and not the communica- 
tion of contents. Prom the philosophical 

. i 

point of view, however, the term ‘language' 



must be regarded in an extremely broad 
sense. We must no longer restrict our at- 
tention to the so-called natural languages, 
e.g. English, French, etc. ; rather its de- 
finition must include even those systems 
of written symbols, such as mathematics 
and symbolic logic etc., which are not uni- 
versal inasmuch as they treat only a 
limited part of human experience, but 
which are of special utility in guiding cer- 
tain lines of investigation. Philosophy of 
lauguago, therefore, deals with the possible 
or potential syntactical rules which might 
be conceived to govern the structure of any 
language, whether it is natural or artificial. 

It has been wisely said that the company 
of great books is a company of great minds. 
To eveiy student, the vast bulk of knowl- 
edge comes through words and other 
symbols which inform him in proportion as 
he is able to interpret them. In turn, he 
can add it to the stock of knowledge only 
by giving expression in words or other 
symbols that he himself and others can 
understand. Right from the days of 
Plato down to the present positivistic era, 
philosophers have been concerned with the 
nature of concepts embodied in the symbols 
of language. Language, thus, plays a domi- 
nant role in stating the facts of the world 
as we view them, and this means that the 
questions about the nature of language 
largely determine the nature and scope of 
our epistemological investigations. The 
recent linguistic trends in analytical philos- 

ophy bear a direct testimony to this close 
relationship. 

In conclusion, it has to be stressed again 
that knowledge, in order to hold itself and 
its products in secure possession, must sub- 
ject all its assumptions to a criticism which 
must grow ever more as knowledge in- 
creases. Criticism of beliefs must ever be 
undertaken anew as the experience of man 
widens and his power of separating the true 
from the false increases. As a matter of 
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fact, this critical view has helped to make 
clear most of the obscure problems of 
philosophy. It has given us an instrument 
for the determination of philosophical tend- 
encies and has provided us with a test of 
their worth, truth, and validity. 

But criticism is not a fixed process of 
evaluation. It is ah evaluation which goes 
on from more to more. Meanwhile, with 
the growth of criticism, knowledge grows 
and the power of the mind to grasp its 
objects grows. We cannot assign any limit 
to this growth, since mind grows by the 
exercise of its functions, and with the 



growth of both these goes the growth of 
criticism, or the examination of all that is 
concerned with knowledge. So, there is no 
hindrance to the hope of the indefinite 
increase of our knowledge.* Intensively, 
it will increase as we learn more of our- 
selves, of the world, and of the Maker of 
the world, and extensively, it may increase 
until it stands over against the whole of 
the world, and recognizes that through and 
through it is an intelligible world. With 
the increase of knowledge the knower grows, 
and the mastery of the world grows 
also. 



THEISTIC SANKHYA IN THE BHAGAVATA 

Swami Adidevananda 



The vague anticipations of the Sankhya 
ideas of Purusa (Spirit) and Prakrti 
(matter) date back to an age as old as % 
that of the basic concepts of the Upanisads. 
The Purusa idea is found in the Purusa - 
sukta, a hymn in the Rg-Veda (X. 90) . 
This term occurs again and again in the 
Upanisads. The Sankhya system adopted 
the term ‘Purusa* to express the inactive, 
conscious principle in every being, set over 
against the active, unconscious Prakrti- 
Purusa and Prakrti are set against each 
other in the thirteenth chapter of the Gita 
in the Sankhya style. 

Though the Upanisadic thinkers threw 
out the Sankhya ideas here and there in an 
unco-ordinated way, the term ‘samkhya 9 
first occurs in the &vetdsvatara Upanisad 
(VI. 13). There the Sankhya principles 
are subsidiary to its leading doctrine of 
theism. In the Gita also, the same plan 
is worked out more or less. The Sankhya 
ideas, as we see in the Upanisads and the 
Gttd, are pressed into service in favour of 
5 



theism. While the later form of Sankhya 
was a sort of dualistic atheism, insisting on 
the plurality of selves and independence 
of Prakrti consisting of the three gunas, 
it seems to be very probable that the 
earliest form of Sankhya was a sort of 
monotheism approaching the Svetasvatara- 
Gltd view. According to Professor Das 
Gupta, one Pancasikha, a disciple of Asuri, 
who was himself a disciple of Kapila, prob- 
ably modified Kapila *s work in an atheis- 
tic way and passed it as Kapila’s work- 
( History of Indian Philosophy , Vol. I, 

p. <m) 

The Sankhya philosophy of the Bhdga - 
vata, following that of the Gita, is decid- 
edly theistic in character. The spirit of 
eirenicon met with in the Gita finds its 
fulfilment in the Bhdgavata with regard 
to the dualistic Sankhya, on the one hand, 
and monotheistic Sankhya, on the other. 
The dialogue between Kapila and his 
mother Devahuti, as delineated in the 
Bhdgavata , may be said to contain a per- 
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feet specimen of theistic Sankhya. 

The founder of the classical Sankhya is 
said to be the sage Kapila. Nothing is 
known about his identity, time, or place. 
As the author of the V eddntcvSutra de- 
votes two aphorisms (II. i. 1-2) to meet 
his views, he must have been held in high 
esteem even by his critics. There is a 
reference to Kapila in the & vetdsvatara 
Upanisad (V. 2) . The commentators 

consider this Kapila as Hiranyagarbha. 
In the Visn usahasrandina, the Supreme is 
called by the epithet Kapila. Krsna says 
in the Gita (X. 28) that among the per- 
fected, he is the sage Kapila- It is difficult 
to identify these two Kapilas, one theistic 
and the other atheistic. Krsna would not 

• 9 • 

have identified himself with the atheistic 
Kapila, as he himself speaks with scorn 
of those who deny God : ‘Tossed about 
by various fancies, entangled in the meshes 
of delusion, and steeped in the gratifi- 
cation of lust, they fall into a foul inferno/ 

(ibid., XVI. 16) 

The term ‘ sankhya 3 , derived from 
4 sankhya 9 may mean ‘enumeration’, and 
was probably adopted by the Sankhya 
system to enumerate the principles, con- 
stituents, and psychic states of that system. 
It also means ‘reflection’, standing for the 
method of ultimate realization through 
knowledge. The Mahdbhd/rata (XII. 311) 
says that the goal of the Sankhya is to 
grasp the twenty-fifth principle, namely, 
the Purusa, as distinguished from the 
twenty-four principles, which consist of 
matter. In the Gita (III. 3) , smilchya 
stands for reflection of those who accept 
knowledge alone for release, while yoga 
signifies the practical method of realizing 
the same by means of steady self-control : 
‘In this world, a twofold way of life was 
taught of yore by me, O Arjuna— that of 
sankhya for men of contemplation and 
that of yoga for men of yoga. 9 (See also 
ibid., V. 4, 5.) In the Bhdgavata, sankhya 



is the perception of the Self by means of 
devotion joined to knowledge and renuncia- 
tion : ‘With the mind purified by knowl- 
edge and renunciation and also bhahti, he 
sees himself unconcerned and Prakrti 
rendered powerless-’ (op. cit., III. xxv. 18) * 

The Bhdgavata uses the Saiikya concepts 

prominently in two places without giving 

% 

quarter to its atheistic metaphysics : (1) 
Maitreya’s instructions to Vidura at 
Haridyara (III. ,5) ; and (2) Kapila’s 
advice to his mother Devahuti at Bindu- 
saras (III. 25) . It may be noted that 
there is not much difference in the teaching 
of the Sankhya metaphysics at both the 
places. 

In the Bhdgavata , Kapila is an incarna- 
tion of the Supreme, a fact known to his 
parents. He assures his father Kardama 
that he would impart to his mother the 
knowledge of Self, which destroys all karma 
and fear- (III. xxiv. 40) The main teach- 
ing of Kapila may be briefly stated thus : 
The Purusa is the Atman, Reality, who is 
eternal, devoid of gwias, distinct from and 
superior to Prakrti. (III. xxvi- 3) There 
is only one Purusa reflecting in all bodies. 
Apparently, he is manifold with a self in 
each body. Just as one fire seems to be 
different and many according to its sources, 
the one Atman appears manifold in rela- 
tion to Prakrti. (III. xxviii- 43) In an ulti- 
mate sense, the Lord Himself has become 
both Purusa and Prakrti. (in. xxix. 36) 
The mutable Prakrti, consisting of the three 
gunas , is His inconceivable power or aspect. 
(III. xxviii- 44) It obscures knowledge and 
evolves manifold creatures. (III. xxvi. 5) 
By his Bid, the play-manifestation, the 
Purusa accepts Prakrti, presented to him. 
Thus, when the actions are done by the 
gwias of Prakrti, the Purusa attributes 
the agency to himself by superimposition. 
(III. xxvi. 6) And thus Prakrti brings 

* From here onwards all the references in the 
brackets are to the Bhdgavata. 
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about his sams&ra and forms his bondage, 
though he is free from activity, a mere 
witness and of blissful essence. (III. xxvi. 
7) While Prakrti is the cause of the body, 
senses, etc., and of agentship, Purusa is 
said to be the cause of pleasure and pain, 
being the subject of experiences. 

Though the Purusa abides in Prakrti, he 
remains, in fact, unaffected by the gunas 
of Prakrti like sun’s image in water. (Ill- 
xxvii. 1) Even in the absence of real condi- 
tions to limit him, the transmigratory 
existence does not disappear so long as he 
is thinking of objects. (III. xxvii. 4) There 
is an explicit description of the means to 
get rid of the mortal coil. In the first 
place, the deluded self should bring under 
control his mind, by means of bhakti-yoga 
and renunciation. (Ill- xxvii. 5) Sincere 
love towards the Lord and finding delight 
in His deeds help concentration of mind. 
(III. xxvii. 6) He should regard all beings 
as equal, hating none, renouncing all 
attachment, and performing one’s own 
duty., (in. xxvii. 7) It is not difficult to 
separate Purusa from Prakrti, though they 
are interdependent- When Prakrti is 
constantly realized as the source of evil, 
and consequently given up, it ceases to 
bring about the inauspicious condition of 
Isvara who is supreme in His real state of 
bliss. (III. xxvii. 24) 

The knowledge of the Sankhya principles 
of Purusa and Prakrti is not an end in 
itself ; a knowledge of these principles is 
the root cause for bhakti-yoga : ‘The de- 
scription of mahat-tattva and other princi- 
ples of Prakrti and Purusa has been given 
as known to the Sankhyas — the description 
by which their true and distinct nature is 
perceived and which is said to be the source 
of bhakti-yoga. . ..’ (III. xxix. 1-2) This 
is, indeed, a revolutionary doctrine of the 
Bhdgavata . Unfailing bhakti-yoga is that 
by which the self is able to get out of this 
mortal coil brought about by these three 



gunas , and thereby becomes fit for attain- 
ing the divine state. (III. xxix. 14) For this 
reason, the sage Kapila teaches the bhakti- 
yoga to his mother. 

Bhakti-yoga, , according to Kapila, is of 
two kinds : sagicna and nirguna. The 
former, again, has three divisions : tdmasa , 
rajasa, and sdttvika. He who practises 
bhakti with feelings of pride and jealousy 
belongs to the tdmasa class. He who, 
desirous of worldly objects, worships the 
Supreme belongs to the rajasa class. The 
devotee of the sattvika class is one who 
adores the Supreme as his duty, but with 
the notion of difference. (III. xxix- 8-10) 
The disinterested and immediate devotion, 
which is an uninterrupted flow of thought 
towards the Supreme, is known as bhakti- 
yoga of the nirguna type. (III. xxix. 11-12) 
The devotee of this type does not accept 
any heavenly state, even if offered by the 
Lord Himself. In this state, the self is 
able to get out of samsdra , brought about 
by the gunas of Prakrti. (HI. xxix. 13-14) 

Evolution starts from a disturbance of 
the equipoise of the three gtmas. Here 
one need not search for the cause of the 
initial disturbance of the equipoise. It 
cannot be the unevolved Prakrti or the 
pure Purusa, who is unable to influence 
the Prakrti. The objections raised against 
the classical Saflkhya evolution cannot be 
brought here, as the process of evolution 
has been started by the will of the 
Supreme and maintained by his interven- 
tion at each stage. In its own Prakrti, 
whose gunas are disturbed by the adfsta of 
the individual selves, the Supreme places 
its power ; thereupon, the Prakrti produces 
the first principle of mahat. (in. xxvi. 19) 
That is how the evolutionary process 
becomes intelligible. The orderly evolu- 

as cosmos without 
chaos is due to the constant pres- 
ence of the Supreme in Prakrti, which 
forms a part of the former, 
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The evolutionary process has been start- 
ed not by* Prakrti, but by JPurusa for his 
own purpose, namely, the liberation from 
the bondage of Prakrti. The contempla- 
tion of the Pratyagatman, the inner Self in 
the body, as distinct from the modes of 
Prakrti, engenders nirguna bhakti-yoga , 
which is the ultimate means of release. It 



must be noted that in the experience of 
the Purusa, bondage implies no change in its 
essence. The apparent experience and en- 
joyment belong to the fabricated ego which 
desires freedom. The Purusa, whose es- 
sence is immutability, is identified with the 
Supreme, the one Reality without a 
second. 



NOTES AND 
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Swami Nityabodhananda, Head of the 
Ramakrishna Vedanta Centre, Geneva, 
Switzerland, studies The Myths and 
Symbols in Indian Civilization’ with special 
reference to the Hindu Trinity — Brahma, 
Visnu, and Siva — from a new angle which 
is at once original, refreshing, creative, and 
constructive. The article makes interest- 
ing reading, and stimulates thinking. 

Swami Prabhavananda, Head of the 
Vedanta Society 'of Southern California, 
Hollywood, U.S.A., describes the nature and 
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content of the ‘Superconscious Vision’ and 
the way to attain it. 

Sri R. D. Misra, M.A., U.G.C. Research 
Fellow, Department of Philosophy, 
Lucknow University, examines the modern 
theory of epistemology in its relation to 
logic, psychology, philosophy of science, 
and philosophy of language. 

‘Theistic Sankhya in the Bhagavata’, by 
Swami Adidevananda, Head of the Rama- 
krishna Mission and Ashrama, Mangalore, 
is based on the instructions of Kapila to 
his mother Devahuti recorded in the third 
skandha of the Bhagavata. 
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BLISS DIVINE. By Swami Sivananda. 1964. 
Pages 520. Price Rs. 15. 

THE REALIZATION OF THE ABSOLUTE. By 
Swami Krishnananda. 1964. Pages 239. Price 
Rs. 5. 

The Yoga-Vedanta Forest Academy, P.O. Siva- 
nandanagar, Dt. Tehri-Garhwal, U.P. 

The first is a colleiction of sixty-six essays by 
Swami Sivananda, the founder of the Divine Life 
Society, Rishikesh, on spiritual and secular subjects 



like Brahman, brahmacarya, japa, yoga, pvctnmukta, 
vairagya, Vedanta, creation, DevT, the Gita , God, 
guru, pmudyama, ethics, idolatry, Buddha, Jesus, 
samadhi, sannyasa, music, silence, kundalini, happi- 
ness, Om, etc., all meant to help the attainment of 
the Self, knowing which everything ' else in the 
universe and beyond is fully known. Although many 
of the truths expressed may not be quite new, yet 
the manner of their expression by the Swami is 
unique, sublime, persuasive, and carries conviction 
to the heart of a lay devotee, 
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The author of the second book is the disciple of 
Swami Sivananda on whom the mantle of the master 
fell rfter the latter's passing away in 1963. The 
book is an intellectual 'treat, and deals with the 
different aspects of Advaila Vedanta under different 
captions such as "The Nature of the World’, ‘The 
Need for Integral Knowledge’, ‘The Nature of 
Reality’, ‘The Process of Truth-realization’, and 
‘Attainment of Liberation’, etc., in a lucid, convinc- 
ing, and comprehensive manner. 

P. Sama Rao 

DOES THE SOUL REINCARNATE ? By Swami 
Iswarananda. Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, Vilangans, 
Puranattukara P.O., Trichur, Kerala. 1964. Pages 
56. Price Re. 1. 

This is a brief thesis on reincarnation, .discussed 
in the light of the latest researches in biogenesis. 
Incidentally, the laws of Karma and ethics are con- 
sidered. The conclusions drawn by the Swami are 
rather very far reaching, and disturb the metaphysi- 
cal truths about Karma and reincarnation propound- 
ed by our ancient seers after an insight into the 
essence of things. 

The booklet is, no doubt, thought-provoking ; 
but if the conclusions presented in the booklet are 
accepted, they give the go-by to the metaphysics of 
the law of Karma on which the theory of reincarna- 
tion is based. Besides, these findings do not offer 
any incentive to the spiritual aspirant to alttain 
absolute purity and the necessary adhikdra for achiev- 
ing fivanmukti* There seems to be nothing like 
obtaining virtehamukU, if we construe the learned 
author strictly. For, by his denial of reincarna- 
tion, he regards death, the shedding of the physical 
body once, as the end of it all, and further declares 
positively that there is a complete absorption into 
the ultimate Brahman straightway at such shedding 
of 'the body. Such a stand would inevitably en- 
courage the erring and the sinful to continue in their 
irreligious activities. 

The conclusions and their raison d'etre are un- 
acceptable for the following reasons : 

1. The acutest scientific research, which is mainly 
based on pragmatism, has its own limitations. The 
findings based thereon cannot be compre- 
hensive enough to enfold the truths of the meta- 
physical world, where intuition and divine sense 
alone, not physical observation and scientific 
reasoning, can grapple with or apprehend the laws of 
higher being. 

2. Biogenesis is one such branch of science having 
its own limitations. However, there is no essential 
contradiction between its hypothesis and that of the 
metempsychosis as conceived by our ancient seers. 



On the other hand, biogenesis supports in its own 
way the theory of Karma, supporting reincarnation, 
as is admitted on pages 24 and 31 ff. Besides, this 
science explains only the birth of a particular type 
or pattern of creation from out of protoplasm or 
psychoplasm, but not the causes of either hereditary 
tendencies or the abnormality like the genius, the 

s 

aberrations from the normal, and the defects and 
deficiencies on the physical and mental planes of a 
being. Further, this science, as it stands today, 
does not explain the evolution of species. 

3. Psycho-analysis does not explain the continuous 
existence of the jtva in suksma sarlra in between the 
‘death’ of one embodiment and the rising into life 
of another which is unlike the parental one. Bio- 
genesis does not also explain this. 

4. It is only at the time of pralarya, or the final 
dissolution at the end of a cycle, that all the jlvas, 
together with their karmas , are effaced. The creation 
at the beginning of another cycle means something 
new again, which is uninfluenced by what it was or 
remained to be at the end of the earlier cycle, and 
is not a confirmation or evolution of anything that 
existed before in the past. The original impulse of 
the Godhead, to create cannot be ascribed to any 
samskaras based on the gwnas, though the created 
acquire them later on through the effect of their 
environment. 

5. It is not correct to assert that the ‘truth of 
reincarnation has never been investigated in India’ 
and that ‘it has been believed in by all the rsis, 
deary as » and avatdras, and never questioned or veri- 
fied’. The teachings about reincarnation are really 
not part of Brahmavidya , and the principles of right- 
eous conduct obtaining therein, as well as those of 
the theory of reincarnation, are quite relevant as 
means to the attainment of the adhikdra for libera- 
tion. 

i 

6. Our ancient ddhydtmika > adhibhauDika, and 
adhidaivika theories are quite in consonance with the 
theory of biogenesis, and do not militate against it. 

7. It is similarly incorrect to say that the doctrine 
of rebirth does not recognize the influence of environ- 
ment on the jlva. Otherwise, what is the meaning 
of the emphasis on saddedra , satsanga , etc. ? 

8. Reincarnation is not a simple process of a dis- 
embodied soul’s getting embodied again in a con- 
tinual process. It is a continuous process till the 
individual self gets perfectly ripened to get absorbed 
in the Divine with the aid of triputikarana and 
svdkarma. 

9. There cannot be any assumption of the sort 
that ‘the theory of reincarnation does not explain 
new species . . . new organisms . . . etc.’ (p. 85) , 
for the scaffolding of the subsequent body or tene- 
ment depends upon the intensity of the disembodied 
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soul’s last desire or predilection. Bhramara- 
Mtaka-nydya applies here also. 

However, the book stimulates thinking and, is 
helpful in finding our true moorings. 

P. Sama Rao 

EXPLORING THE CHRISTIAN MIND. By 
David Wesley Soper. Philosophical Library, Inc., 
15 East 40th Streetj, New York 16, N.Y. 1964. 
Pages 103. Price $5. 

This book is a serious and sincere attempt to 
collect the views of leading religious thinkers of 
the Christian world with regard to the possibilities 
and probabilities which they envision for mankind 
during the remainder of this century. It contains a 
number of interviews with such notable shapers of 
Christian thought as Karl Barth, Jacques Marita in, 
T. S. Eliot, Arnold Toynbee, Christopher Dawson, 
etc. The range of topics covered is wide, and the 
discussions are lively. The language has pungency, 
candour, and grace. The book makes a very interest- 
ing reading, 

Swami Harshananda 

THE BEST OF GRACIAN. A New Translation 
by Thomas G. Corvan. Philosophical Library, Inc., 
15 East 40th. Street*, New York 16, N. Y. 1964. 
Pages 84. Price $ 3. 

Balthasar Gracian was a cleric who lived in 
central Spain about 333 years ago. Before he died, 
he left behind quite a few works — dramas, poems, 
allegorical writings — out of which his maxims have 
remained perennially popular. Schopenhauer was so 
fascinated with them that he brought out the first 
ever translation of the Spaniard in German. The 
present collection of Gracian was culled and translat- 
ed by Thomas Corvan, who is a distinguished attorney 
in New York. The translator says in liis introduc- 
tion : ‘Gracian has been many things to many men. 

He can be sought for solace in the hands of great 
men — looking backward. Yet, in the hands of men 
in their prime, he can be a source of direction and 
drive — looking forward.’ 

The book is divided into three parts: (1) About 
Fate ; (2) About Ourselves ; (3) About Others. 

The sayings are highly interesting as well as in- 
structive. A few of them may be quoted here so as 
to create an interest in the would-be readers : 

Much that could be said in life would be better left 
unsaid. It is the better part of prudence — to keep a 
portion of the truth untold.’ (p. 5) 

‘The wise are alert to when the fruit is ripe, and 
by quickly stepping in the orchard, pluck the fruit 
and make capital. What is left to the tsrdy is 
second best.’ (p. 6) 



‘In dealing with others, deal at a distance. When 
one is understood too well, respect is undermined. 
Therefore create an aura of mystery about yourself, 
as a shield against the envious stings of others/ 
(p. 24) 

There is an art in avoiding an argument. It is 
well to neither cause a new one, nor become com- 
plicated in an old one/ (p. 33) 

‘There is no substitute for self-analysis. It is 
medicine to the mind/ (p. 37) 

‘He who acts in haste, invariably hurts himself. 
When passion enters the mind, reason leaves/ (p. 45) 

‘A stable man reflects a steady mind/ (p. 59) 

‘Solomon always kept a second ear for the second 
side of the same story. So should you !’ (p. 60) 

‘Since friends are for friends — make the most of 
them ; their confidence, their counsel, and their co- 
operation/ (p. 77) 

The language is beautiful,, and the translator as 
well as the publisher deserves our hearty con- 
gratulation*. 

Swami Harshananda 

T^E GITA-GOVIND. Translated from 
Sanskrit by Dr. Bankey Behari. 1964. Pages 88. 
Price Rs. 3-50. 

THE SCIENCE OF DIVINITY CA DIGEST OF 
6RIMAD BHAGAVATAM) . By Sri M. K. 
Kewalia. 1964. Pages 66. Price Rs. 2.50. 

Radha Madhav Society, Jodhpur. 

However much we may, in the name of dissemi- 
nation of the Hindu religious culture, commend the 
above publications, the poor, inadequate, and incorrect 
English, the inaccurate translation, and printing- 
mistakes with which 'the books are bristling, would 

* V 

prejudice the ordinary lay reader against them. Tjie 
only saving feature about them is the sincere de- 
votion of the translators to the respective original 

works and to ’the cause of the Hindu religion. 

P. Sama Rao 

SANSKRIT 

SARVA - TANTRA - SIDDHANTA - PADARTHA- 
LAKSANA-SANGRAHA. Compiled by Bhiksu 
Gaurisankara- Jyotishaprakash Press, Varanasi. 
(TJo be had of : Srimati Manobhari Devi, Vill. 
Putthi, P.O. Bawanikhera, Dt. Hissar.), Pages 302. 
Price 75 P. 

Here is a fine miniature encyclopaedia of terms in 
use in various branches of Sanskrit lore- The compiler 
is an erudite Sanskrit scholar, who has devoted his 
lifetime to the study of the main branches of Sanskrit 
learning. In the work under review, he brings 
together the difficult technical terms of Sanskrit 
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Sastras and the common words of daily use with the 
most perfect ease, with the result that the correct 
meanings are readily known. The topics covered by 
the author may be said to be all the different 
branches of darsana , Dharma fadstras, alank&ra , 
vyakarana , knowledge of trees, plants, and herbs, 
and words of daily use with their equivalents, some- 
times in different connotations ; and ail these we 
get in a pocket-size book. Students and teachers of 
Sanskrit as well as the general readers wishing to 

know the exact meanings of any Sanskrit term will 

* 

do well to keep a copy of the book with them. The 
compiler has, indeed, done an invaluable service to 
all lovers of Sanskrit by bringing out this work, and 
that at a nominal price. 

Dr. B. K. Sengupta 

SRI SUBHA§ACARITAM. By V. K. Chatre, 
Joglekar Sadanam, Kalyananagaram (near Siddhesh- 
var), Dt. Mandalani, Maharashtra, 1963. Pages 76. 
Price Rs. 2.50. 

TJo write the life of Netaji in Sanskrit verse is, 
indeed, a novel attempt. The book will be found 
interesting by 'the educated public. 

Dr- Anima Sen Gupta 

KANNADA 

BRAHMASUTRAGALU. By Swami Adideva- 
nanda. Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, Mysore 2. 1964. 
Pages 843. Price Rs. 16. 

Swami Adidevananda, Head of the Ramakrishna 
Mission and Ashrama, Mangalore, has carved out a 
special place for himself in the literary and philo- 
sophical world of Karnataka by his masterly render- 
ings into Kannada of the major Upanisads and the 
Bhagavad-Gita, and the present work, which is a 
Kannada translation of the Brahma-Sutra with 
copious explanatory notes and a valuable introduc- 
tion, forms a fitting climax to his earlier works. 
Like the previous works, but to a far greater degree 
and in a far more complete way, this work, too, 
exhibits great clarity of understanding, subtlety of 
thought, a thorough grasp of the subject, and com- 
prehensive manner of treatment. The Swami’s vagt 
learning, catholicity of outlook, lucidity of expres- 
sion, synthetic vision, and convincibility are in 
bountiful evidence. And what is more, attitudina- 
rianism is totally absent. 

In translating the sutrcis and in his explanatory 
notes, the Swami closely follows Sankara, but 
wherever the interpretations of Ramanuja and 



Madhva differ, they have been mentioned and also 
incorporated into the text. So also the interpreta- 
tions by the Purva Mimamsa etc. have been given. 
The Sanskrit originals of these interpretations have 
been given in the footnotes wherever necessary, 
in order to help the student in understanding the 
essence of the sutras . The Swami’s approach to the 
svltras is one of synthesis between the seemingly 
contradictory interpretations, here and there, by the 
three acaryas> Sankara, Ramanuja, and Madhva, the 
propounders of the Advaita, Visi^tadvaita, and 
Dvaita systems of Vedanta respectively- One could 
easily see that there is a greater degree of agreement 
between Sankara and Ramanuja than between these 
two and Madhva. However, the author steers clear 
of the differences between 'them to maintain his 
synthetic view, without doing injustice to the special 
stand taken by 'the aodryas in the matter of the 
interpretation of the sutras. 

The work is a unique one in many respects, and, 
as far as I know, the first of its kind in Kannada. 
The learned Swami has, indeed, laid us under a 
deep debt of gratitude by bringing out this in- 
spiring work, and he deserves our congratulations fcr 
having given a correct lead in the proper understand- 
ing of Vedanta, of which the Brahma-Sutra is truly 
the foundation. The format and get-up of the book 
are nice, and the price is quite moderate. 

P. Sama Rao 

BENGALI 

GALPE VEDANTA. By Swami Visvasraya- 
nanda. Ramakrishna Mission Calcutta Students’ 
Home, Belgharia, 24 Parganas, West Bengal. 1963. 
Pages 128. Price Rs. 2- 

Tie author has succeeded in bringing out the 
basic principles of Indian religion and culture 
through various stories. In fact, the book is a trans- 
parent mirror through which the cultural life of 

ancient India has been well reflected. 

According to Indian belief, truth is something 

tha!t is to be lived and also made the central 
ruling principle of thought and action. This idea 
has been well expressed in the story of Satyakama 
Jabala. The Indian ideal teaches that one should 
always be devoted to duties he is entrusted with. 
By discharging duties in a devoted and disinterested 
spirit, one can easily gain spiritual perfection. This 
idea has been lucidly explained in the stories of 
Dharma vyadh a and Kausika and the crane. 

Dr- Anima Sen Gupta 
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RAMAKRISHNA MISSION ASHRAMA 

ASANSOL 

Report for 1062-04 

The activities of the Ashrama during the period 
under review were as follows: 

Cultural and Religious : Daily worship and 

prayers at the Ashrama shrine ; observance of 
Durgti^puja, Kdli-pujd, Sarasvafc-piijd, and Visva - 
karmd-pujd; celebration of the birthday anniversaries 
of Sri Ramakrishna, the Holy Mother, and Swami 
Vivekananda, and other religious prophets like 
Buddha, Jesus Christ, etc. ; fortnightly Ramandma - 
hirtana on EkadasI days ; and scriptural classes at 
Dhanbad, Durgapur, and Kumardhubi. 

Philanthropic : Relief to the tune of Rs. 4,000, in 
cash and kind, was rendered to the flood-stricken 
people on the banks of the river Ajoy, in the district 
of Burdwan, during the years under review. Besides, 
the Ashrama distributed about Rs. 2,000, in cash and 
kind, among the needy persons. 

Educational : Higher Secondary Multipurpose 

School: Total strength: 3962-63: 767; 1963-64 : 
783 ; Junior Basio Schools : Total strength : Unit I : 
1962-63: 133; *063-64 : 140; Unit II: 1962-63 : 
132 ; 1963-64 : 142. Total number of books in the 
school library : 4,232 and 5,430 respectively in 1962-63 
and 1963-64. Dailies received in the reading room : 
2; periodicals: 26. 

Students * Home: The Ashrama maintains a 
students’ home for the students studying in the 
higher classes. Total strength : 30. 

Public Library : Total number of books : 1962- 

63 : 715 ; 1963-64 : 737. 

Swami Vivekananda Birth Centenary Celebration : 
The Ashrama celebrated the birth centenary of Swami 
Vivekananda in the industrial belt extending from 
Burdwan to Dhanbad in a befitting manner. The 
celebration was inaugurated on 17 January 1963 in 
the Ashrama premises. In this connexion, a 20-day 
programme was arranged from 11 to 30 April 1063. 
Processions, meetings, lectures, bhajanas, devotional 
music by celebrated artists, physical feats demon- 
strations, staging of dramas on the life of Swamiji, 
magic lantern lectures, film shows, essay, elocution, 
and music competitions for students of the local 
schools and colleges, distribution of photo-folders and 



pamphlets containing the teachings of the Swami free 
and at concession rates, and a clay model exhibition 
depicting the various incidents of the Swami’s life, 
were the different items of the programme. 

RAMAKRISHNA MISSION STUDENTS’ HOME 

MYLAPORE, MADRAS 

Report fob 1964-65 

The home has two sections. The junior section 
consists of 154 boys of the high school, 7 of the 
pre-university class, and 2 of the Savitri Ammal 
Oriental School, Mylapore. The senior section 
consists of 109 boys of the technical institute and 
21 boys of the degree courses. The high school and 
the technical institute are entirely residential and 
self-contained, and they form part of the home. 
Students of the pre-university and degree courses j 
have their board and lodging at the home, bu'* 
study in the Vivekananda College. 

High School Section : The total strength : 154. 
The school imparts a liberal education and aims at 
the harmonious development of the body, mind, and 
spirit. Great stress is laid on the formation of 
character along with training in self-reliance, leader- 
ship, and community life. 

College Section : The total strength : pre-uni- 

versity : 7 ; B.Sc. : 16 ; B.Com. : 5. 

Technical Institute : The Institute provides for 
theoretical instruction and practical training for 
students appearing for the mechanical engineering 
diploma, examination and for the post-diploma 
examination in automobile engineering conducted by 
the State Board of Technical Education. The total 
strength : first year : 40 ; second year : 34 ; final 
year : 35. 

Elementary Schools : Sri Ramakrishna Centenary 

Elementary School : The total strength : 403 (boys : 
228; girls: 175). Midday meal was provided for 
20 children. 

Ramakrishna Mission Higher Elementary School , 
Malliankaranai : The total strength: 174 (boys: 

149; girls: 25). Agriculture is taught as a pre- 
vocational subject in the school. There is a hostel 
attached to the school, in which there were 44 
boarders belonging to the scheduled castes and 
backward communities. One hundred pupils of the* 
school were supplied with midday meals. 



